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ADDRESS. 

Our last Number for another year, and opening upon 
another decade, calls for a very few words from us, as we 
must, probably, be nearing the close of these literary 
labours. We have to express our sense of the public 
favour we have received; our gratification that the 
influence of our writings continues unimpaired, if not 
increased, amid all the stir of the times; and our self- 
satisfaction in feeling that we have held steadfast by every 
pledge and promise we ever offered to the world, as our 
claim upon its confidence and support. 

Economic as the age is, there are still large classes and 
numerous individuals, who should not deny themselves 
the benefit of our weekly sheet. All artists, and all lovers 
of art, ought to read it; all booksellers, and lovers of 
books, ought to read it; all authors, and lovers of 
literature, ought to read it; all scientific men, and lovers 
of science, ought to read it ; in short, all people of intelli- 
gence, or possessed of a desire to be intelligent, ought to 
read it; and to these parties, and their friends, we 
recommend it, quite regardless of any wider list of 
Subscribers! Seriously, we only ask the public to glance 
over our index for the year; and if that does not 
speak for us, we will not say a syllable for ourselves. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Visits to Remarkable Places: Old Halls, Battle- 
Fields, and Scenes illustrative of Striking 
Passages in English History and Poetry. 
By William Howitt, author of “‘ The Rural 
Life of England,” &c. 8vo. pp. 526. Lon- 
don, 1840. Longman and Co. 

THERE is generally a healthful tone of feeling 

about this work which will render it acceptable 

to all whose minds are susceptible of kindly 
and refining influences. It is only when the, 
author comes across aught aristocratic that his 
spleen gets the better of his moderation, and 





his dislike masters his judgment. He sets out 
with an advertisement, quoted from De La-! 


interest; at Lindisfarne and Flodden, the tragic 
scenes of religious cruelty and national defeat ; 
at Bolton Priory, dear to ancient recollections 
and the living muse; at Hampton Court, re- 
plete with memories of courts and the fine arts ; 
at Compton-Winyates, with its Tudor archi- 
tecture and traces of the civil wars; at Tin- 
tagel, famous in Round-table legend; at Staffa 
and Jona, the wonders of nature, and the ear- 
liest of British Christian antiquities; at Edge- 
hill, with its anecdotes of conflict; at Stony- 
hurst, the most distinguished seminary of the 
Roman Catholic faith in England; at Winches- 
ter, with its church records; at Wotton, with 
its traditions of Reusseau; and, at Kilmorac, 
with its Highland sacrament, has evolved a 
train of reflections which do much credit to his 
taste and talents. A number of sweet and ap- 
propriate illustrations by Mr. Williams (and 
one excellent one, the title-page vignette, de. 
signed by the writer’s daughter) embellish the 
volume; of which we may truly say that it has 
pleased us as much as any former production 
from the same quarter. Of the sources of this 
pleasure we must offer a few examples. At 
Stratford, Mr. Howitt was led to visit Shottry, 
the birth-place and abode of Ann Hathaway ; 
and the following is with us a favourite pas- 
sage relating thereto :— 

‘**T hastened (he says) away to Shottry the 
very first moment that I could get out of the 
inn. It is but a short walk to it across some 
pleasant meadows, and I pleased myself with 
thinking, as I strode along, with what delight 
Shakspere in his youth trod the same path, on 
his way to see his fair Ann Hathaway; and 
how often, in his latter years, when he had re- 
nounced public life, and she was his ‘ all-the- 
world,’ they might, led by the sweet recollec- 


martine’s ‘‘ Pilgrimage,” which he says repre- | tions of the past, often stroll that way together, 
sents exactly his feelings and ideas long before |and perhaps visit some of their kindred under 
the French writer had thus.penned them down, | the same rustic roof. The village is a real 
aud whence this publication has sprung; but) rustic village indeed, consisting of a few farm- 
in so stating he seems to us to have done him-|houses, and of half-timbered cottages of the 
self injustice, for his design is far superior to! most primitive construction, standing apart, one 
the description, which is either very badly |from the other, in their old gardens and or- 
translated or very little removed from non. |chards. Nothing can exceed the simplicity and 
sense. De Lamartine is made to say, in the} quiet of this rustic hamlet. It is the beau idéal 
verbiage of our days’ authorship, that he always|of Goldsmith’s Auburn. The village public- 
“loved to wander over the physical scenes in-|house is the ‘ Shakspere Tavern,’ a mere cot- 
habited by great men,” &c. Now, what other|tage, like the rest. No modern innovations, 
kind of scenes are there but physical ? And | no improvements, seem to have come hither to 





again, with absurd antithesis, he assures us disturb the image of the past times. The cot- 
that such scenes are “‘the surest and mos¢|tages stand apart from each, other, in their | 
speaking” relics; and ‘mute revelation”’ of ‘gardens and orchard-crofts, and are just what 
portions of the souls inspired by them. Even the poets delight to describe. The country | 


‘with regard to the latter point, it is exagger-|around is pleasant, though not very striking. | 


ated. It is true that the aspects of the country | Its great charm is its perfect rurality. Ann | 
in which genius dwells may associate with and | Hathaway’s cottage stands at the further end 
aid its inspirations; but it is the genius which of this scattered and, secluded hamlet, at the 
exalts the inanimate objects to this distinction, feet of pleasant. uplands, and from its rustic 
and not the objects which form or inspire the!casements you catch glimpses of the fine breezy 
poetic or lofty mind. Your very fine writing ranges of the Ilmington and Meon, Hills, some 
will seldom bear the test of the [thuriel spear miles southward ; and.of Stratford church spire 
of reason and truth. But come we to our own eastward peeping over its trees., The cottage 
countryman, who, at Penshurst, the ancient is along tenement of the most primitive cha- 
residence of the great and memorable; at Cul-|racter; of timber framing, filled up with brick 
loden, where the fatal romance of .the royal and plaster-work. Its doors are gray with age, 
race of Stuart was finished ; at Stratford-upon-,and have the old-fashioned wooden latches, 
Avon, where lived and died the most,immortal | with a bit of wood nailed on the outside of the 





of mankind; at Combe Abbey, of historical | door to take hold of while you pull the string ; 


just such a latch as, no doubt, was on the door 
of Little Red Riding-Hood’s grandmother, 
when the wolf said to the little girl, ‘Pull the 
string, and you'll get in.’ The antiquity of 
the house is testified by the heads of the 
wooden pins which fasten the framing, stand. 
ing up some inches from the walls, according 
to the rude fashion of the age, never having 
been cut off. The end of the cottage comes to 
the village road ; and the side which looks into 
the orchard is covered with vines, and roses, 
and rosemary. The orchard is a spot all 
knolls and hollows, where you might imagine 
the poet, when he came here a-wooing, or in 
the after-days of his renown, when he came 
hither to see his wife's friends, and to indulge 
in day-dreams of the past, as he represents the 
king of Denmark 
Sleeping within mine orchard, 
My custom always of the afternoon— 

lying on the mossy turf, and enjoying the plea. 
sant sunshine, and the flickering shadows of 
the old apple-trees. The orchard extends up 
the slope a good way; then you come to the 
cottage garden, and then to another orchard. 
You walk up a little narrow path between 
hedges of box, and amongst long grass. All 
the homely herbs and flowers which grow about 
the real old English cottage, and which Shak- 
spere delighted to introduce into his poetry,— 
the rosemary, celandine, honeysuckle, mari- 
gold, mint, thyme, rue, sage, &c.—meeting 
your eye as you proceed.” 

He goes on to tell us that ‘“* dewberries” are 
plentiful here, which the commentators on 
‘* Midsummer Night’s Dream” never disco. 
vered, and then speaks of other matters in a 
style which we cordially approve. Ez. gr. of 
the Jubilee :— 

“Tt does not appear that Garrick and his 
fellow-worshippers troubled themselves at all 
about the descendants of the poet’s sister. The 
object, in fact, seemed, at the moment, rather 
to worship Garrick even than Shakspere. How, 
then, could any ray of sympathy diverge from 
two ‘ demi-gods’ to the humble relatives of one 
of them? And why should it? I hear learned 
utilitarians asking—why ? What should lead 
the ragged descendants of poets and philoso. 
phers to forsake self-dependence, and look to 
the admirers of their ancestors for benefit ? 
What a shocking thing if they should, espe- 
cially in a nation which ennobles whole lines 
for ever, and grants immense estates in perpe- 
tuity for the exploit of some man who has won 
a battle, which better never had been fought ! 
What! shall such men, and; shall whole.traops 
of lawyers, who have truckled to the govern- 
ment of the day, and become the tools of 
despotism in a country dreamifig that it is free 
—shall men who have merely piled up heaps of 
coin, and purchased large tracts of earth, by 
plodding in the-city dens of gain, or dodging 
on the Stock :Exchange,—shall such men be 
ennobled, and‘their line for ever, and shall the 
men who have left a legacy of immortal mind 
to their country, leave also to their families an 
exclusive:poverty and neglect? Will our very 
philosophic utilitariaus tell us why this should 
be? ‘It might also be whispered that it’ would 
not be much move irrational to extend some of 
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that enthusiasm and money which is now 
wasted on empty rooms and spurious musty 
relics, on at least trying to benefit and raise in 
the scale of society beings who have the na- 
tional honour to be relics and mementoes of the 
person worshipped, as well as old chairs, and 
whitewashed butchers’ shops. Does it never 
occur to the votaries of Shakspere, that these 
are the only sentient, conscious, and rational 
things connected with his memory, which can 
feel a living sense of the honour conferred on 
him, and possess a grateful knowledge that the 
mighty poet of their house has not sung for 
them in vain; and that they only, in a world 
overshadowed with his glory, are not unsoothed 
by its visitings? But the poetic veneration of 
the public need not yet be reduced to this 
severe trial—there are plenty of relics of Shak- 
spere (so called) for them to wonder and ex- 
claim over.” 

The account of the Rival Houses for Shak- 
spere remains, &c., is both amusing and inter- 
esting; but the annexed touches still more 
nearly :— 

* As I went to Shottry, I met with a little 
incident which interested me greatly by its un- 
expectedness. As I was about to pass over a 
stile at the end of Stratford into the fields lead- 
ing to that village, I saw the master of the 
national school mustering his scholars to their 
tasks. I stopped, being pleased with the look 
of the old man, and said, ‘ You seem to havea 
considerable number of lads here; shall you 
raise another Shakspere from amongst them, 
think you?’ ‘ Why,’ replied the master, ‘ I 
have a Shakspere now in the school.’ I knew 
that Shakspere had no descendants beyond the 
second generation, and I was not aware that 
there was any of his family remaining. But it 
seems that the posterity of his sister Joan 


Hart, who is mentioned in his will, yet exist, 
part under her marriage name of Hart, at 
Tewkesbury, and a family in Stratford, of the 
name of Smith. ‘ I have a Shakspere here,’ 
said the master with evident pride and pleasure. 


* Here, boys, here!’ He quickly marshalled 
his laddish troop in a row, and said to me, 
‘ There now, sir, can you tell which is a Shak- 
spere?’ I glanced my eye along the line, 
and instantly fixing it on one boy, said, ¢ That 
is the Shakspere.’ ‘ You are right,’ said the 
master; ‘ that is the Shakspere: the Shak- 
spere cast of countenance is there. That is 
illiam Shakspere Smith, a lineal descendant 
of the poet’s sister.’ The lad was a fine lad of, 
perhaps, ten years of age; and certainly the 
resemblance to the bust of Shakspere, in the 
church at Stratford, is wonderful, considering 
- he is not descended from Shakspere himself, but 
from his sister, and that the seventh in descent. 
What is odd enough is, whether it be mere ac- 
cident or not, that the colour of the lad’s eyes, 
a light hazel, is the very same as that given to 
those of the Shakspere bust, which it is well 
known, was originally coloured, and of which 
exact copies remain. I gave the boy sixpence, 
telling him I hoped he would make as great a 


man as his ancestor (the best term I could lay, 


hold of for the relationship, though not the 
true one), or at all events, a good man. The 
boy’s eyes sparkled at the sight of the money, 
and the healthful joyous colour rushed into his 
cheeks ; his fingers continued making acquain- 


tance with so large a piece of money in his, 


pocket, and the, sensation created by so great 
an event in the school was evident. It sounded 
oddly enough, as I was passing along the street 
in the evening, to hear some of these same 
schoolboys say to one another, ‘ That is the 
gentleman who gave Bill Shakspere sixpence.’ 


Which of all the host of admirers of Shak- 
spere, who has plenty of money, and does not 
know what to do with it, will think of giving 
that lad, one of the nearest living representa- 
tives of the great poet, a good education and a 
fair chance to raise himself in the world ? The 
boy’s father is a poor man,—if I be not fanei- 
ful, partaking somewhat of the Shakspere 
physiognomy, but who keeps a small shop, and 
ekes out his profits by making his house a 
¢Tom-and-Jerry.’ He has other children, 
and complained of misfortune. He said that 
some years ago Sir Richard Phillips had been 
there, and promised to interest the public about 
him, but that he never heard any more of it. 
Of the man’s merits, or demerits, I know no- 
thing; I only know that in the place of Shak- 
spere’s birth, and where the town is full of 
‘signs’ of his glory, and where Garrick made 
that pompous jubilee, hailing Shakspere as a 
* demi-god,’ and calling him ‘ the god of our 
idolatry,’ and where thousands and even mil- 
lions flock to do homage td the shrine of this 
* demi-god,* and pour out deluges of verse of 
the most extravagant and sentimental nature 
in the public albums ; there, as is usual in such 
cases, the nearest of blood to the object of such 
vast enthusiasm are poor and despised: the 
flood of public admiration at its most towering 
height, in its most vehement current, never for 
a moment winds its course in the slightest de- 
gree to visit them with its refreshment; nor, of 
the thousands of pounds spent in the practice of 
this poetic devotion, does one bodle drop into 
their pockets.” 

We will only add the recollections of Rous- 
seau at Wotton Hall, and leave this very 
agreeable miscellany to the popularity it so 
richly merits :-— 

“ On inquiry after the remembrance of him/ 
in the village, [ was more successful. I asked | 
the first man I encountered whether he had 
heard of a Frenchman ever having lived at the 
Hall? ‘A Frenchmon? Ay, to be sure ? 
yo meanen owd Ross Hall.’ * That is the man,’ 
[ replied ; seeing how the simple people had 
converted his name into so odd a one. In 
their dialect, as in the Scotch, hall is pro- 
nounced ha’; Rousseau, would thus be, in their 
fathers’ mouths, Ross Ha’: but the present 
generation, something educated, would endea- 
vour to give ha’ the full sound to a stranger, 
which in their dialect it represents, and ha’ 





would become hall. However, I found Rous. 
seau here known to all the villagers as Ross 
Hall, except to one or two, who called him} 


I asked him if he ever had any talk with him. 
* No, he could na speak no English, nubbut a 
wod or two.’ ‘ And was there any body here 
with him?’ ¢ Yes, there war a lady; they 
cawd her Madam Zell, but whether how war 
his wife or not ah dunna know. Folks said 
how warna.’ But this old man, as well as 
Farmer Burton and Mrs. Salt, described him 
as walking out almost every day, and coming 
back with great handsful of plants. They 
described him, exactly as he describes himself, 
in his Armenian dress, only they called his 
striped caftan a plaid. Mademoiselle le Vas- 
seur, they all called Madam Zell; and Mrs, 
Salt said how much afraid she and her brother, 
children of about ten years old, used to be 
when they met him in the lanes on their way 
to school. His long gown and belt, and his 
black velvet cap with its gold tassels and pend. 
ent top, made him a most awful figure to them, 
especially as they used to see him poring on 
the park wall for moss, or groping in some 
lonely nook after plants. As he could not 
address them in English to dissipate their 
fears, they used to run off, if possible, at the 
very first glimpse of the terrible outlandish 
man. They all agreed in saying that both 
Ross Hall and Madam Zell were very good 
folks—very kind to the poor ; and one of them 
mentioned a fact which, as the villagers act- 
ually knew nothing of Rousseau’s history, is 
very characteristic. ‘ The old man, who used 
to remain at the house during the absence of 
the family in town, one day beat his wife, the 
housekeeper ; and Madam Zell, on some of the 
villagers flocking in at the outcry, in a state of 
great excitement said, in her few words of 
English to some young women, ‘ Never marry ! 
never marry! You see! you see!’ Old 
Farmer Burton said, ‘ It was thought he was 
some king who had been driven from his 
dominions.’ The fact that a gentleman was 
inquiring about old Ross Hall, roused the 
wonder of the whole village. The people 
turned out in groups from the top of the 
hamlet to the bottom, and when they saw the 
steward proceeding with me towards the Hall, 
their curiosity became intense. ‘They could 
not have an idea that the mere gratification of 
my curiosity had led me there; there must, 
they thought, be something of high moment 
in agitation. Several of them came with very 
serious faces, and asked, ‘ What it was about ? 
whether government was making inquiry about 
Ross Hall? or whether some property was 
consarned ?’ I learned that several caps and a 





Dross Hall; having corrupted the name into| handsome pipe belonging to Rousseau had been 
this by the prefix of old, or owd, which they/in the village till recently, and they believed 
apply to almost every body and every thing. | Farmer Gallimore had a cap and pipe now. It 
Owd Ross Hall thus became owd Dross Hall ;| was droll to see the caution of Farmer Galli- 
the sound of the d in owd being carried on to|more when I went and asked about them. 
Ross. ‘ And when,’ I asked, ‘ did this gentle- | € What is it about ?’ he asked; ‘ what’s your 
man live here?’ ‘ O,’ said the man, ‘ before| object, sir?’ ‘O, merely curiosity!’ He 
my time; but there are owd people in the vil-| looked incredulous, shaking his head and 
lage who were children then, and they remeni-|smiling ; anid nothing'could be‘got out of him 
bern him. He war mighty curious in yarbs,*| but, ‘ It’s an old affair, sir ; it’s quite an old 
and ah’ve heered see, war skilled to cure welly|affair now.’ His wife, however, beckoned me 
ony disease wi’ em. Owd James Robinson|into the next room, and said she should be 
a’th top o’th town, and Farmer Burton here, | obliged if I would tell her why it was that so 
and owd Missis Saut,+ of Ellaston, they |many people came inquiring about Ross Hall ? 
know’d him, an’ can tell ya au about him,’|I told her it was ‘because he had been a great 


‘I walked up and found this James Robinson, ‘writer. The woman, not having so enormous 


a blithe old fellow of about ninety. When I'a bump of caution as her husband, then told 
asked if he knew the Frenchman who once'me that there had been a black velvet cap, 
lived at the Hall, he replied, ‘ What, owd with gold tassels, in their house till a short 
Ross Hall? Ay, know him did I, well enough.| time ago, as well as a pipe; ‘but the cap 
Ah’ve seen him monny an’ monny a time, ‘being brought down from the shelf on which it 
every dee welly, coming and going in's comical used to lie, to shew it to some gentlemen who 
cap an’ ploddy+ gown, a’gethering his yarbs.’ called to see it, it was soon afterwards missed, 
~~" Herbs,” ~~ ¥ © Salt.” | * Plaid.” ,and they supposed that some workmen, who 
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were in the house when the gentlemen saw it, 
had stolen it. The pipe also was gone. She 
added, that a farmer at some distance, whose 
father was a servant at the Hall at that time, 
had a cap which Ross Hall gave him. To this 
farmer I proceeded, and there I saw it. It was 
of greyish drab woollen stuff, with silver braid 
and tassel. It had lain in a drawer of the 
kitchen dresser, however, till it was consider- 
ably moth-eaten. I offered to purchase it, but 
the man said ‘ Nay, I canna part wi’ it, becos 
it’s an owd keypsake o’ my feyther’s.’ Such 
is the curious impression which Rousseau has 
left at Wotton ; and, as Lord Byron said of 
himself, on hearing of some of the opinions of 
the Italians regarding him,—‘ Such is fame!’ 
I know not whether there be any truth in the 
story, or on what authority it is given, that 
Dr. Darwin was very anxious to be introduced 
to Rousseau here, and that he would not see 
him, whereupon Darwin fixed himself in his 
way as he issued forth on one of his botanical 
excursions, intently gazing on a plant; on which 
Rousseau came up to him and asked, ‘ Etes- 
vous un botaniste, Monsieur ?’ to which reply- 
ing in the affirmative, they walked on together, 
and botanised the whole day to their great 
mutual pleasure ; but on parting at eve, Rous- 
seau begged to know the name of his com- 
panion, and on hearing it, exclaimed, ‘Ha! a 
concerted plan !’ and never would see him again. 
It is the common report that Dovedale was his 
favourite resort, and that there he sowed the 
seeds of various plants amongst the rocks, of 
which the mezereons there yet to be seen are 
part of the results. ‘The most amusing thing, 
however, is the awful character which his 
strange dress, his taciturnity, and his solitary 
wanderings on the moorlands and the hills, gave 
him. The simple people seem almost to ima- 
gine that he held communication with super- 
natural beings. One man gravely said, ‘ He 
had heard that he used to think nothing of 
going over Weaver when the feeris * were out 
dauncing a nights; and to my thinking,’ he 
added, ‘ feeries can be nowt but lost sperrits.’ 
I have since learned from the Rev. Walter 
Davenport Bromley, the present worthy pro- 
prietor of Wotton, that no memorial of Rous- 
seau remains at the Hall, and that little is 
known of his acts or habits while there, more 
than has been made public; for, his father 
having been educated on Rousseau’s system, 
and feeling the deficiencies of it, never liked 
to hear him mentioned. Mr. Granville, of 
Calwich, has, however, some of his letters, 
chiefly filled with complaints of the climate, 
and probably the originals of those already 
published.” 








Hungary and Transylvania ; with Remarks on 
_ their Condition, Social, Political, and Economi- 
cal, By John Paget, Esq. With numerous 
Illustrations, from Sketches by Mr. Hering. 
2 vols. 8vo. London, 1839. Murray. 

THERE is a great mass of matter in these 
volumes, and a great want of the Jucidus ordo 
to point it with the best effect. Reading them 
is like wandering through a Transylvanian 
forest, and you are not sure whether you are 
getting on or retracing your steps among the 
same objects, in a sort of maze or labyrinth. 
The author, having at different times spent a 
year and a half in the country, has combined 
his observations in the narrative: but one por- 
tion, consisting of a ** Travelling Journal,” as 
various localities were visited, and the rest being 
made up of accounts of distinct occasions and 


remarks on persons and occurrences; the whole, | © 





* «* Paeries.” 





as we have said, stands in need of arrangement, 
and is more diffuse on unimportant subjects 
than those whose time is not very much at their 
command can relish. From Vienna, the party 
of three Englishmen, including Mr. Hering 
(printed “‘ Mr, H—” throughout the work, and 
whose charming illustrations add much to its 
interest), proceeded to Presburg, and here we 
have details of the diet of 1835. Sundry tours 
follow to Esterhéz, and the Valley of the 
Waag, interspliced with historieties of Stibor 
and other bygone characters. Then a chap- 
ter “On the Constitution of the Hungarian 
Chambers,” and then ‘‘ A Journey along the 
Danube from Presburg to Pest.” Then “A 
Memoir of Count Szécheni,”* a reformer ; 
“ Politics and Steam Navigation ;” ‘* Buda 
Horses ;’’ ‘“‘Schemnitz and the Mines ;” ‘‘ The 
Hungarian Nobles, and their Relations to Aus- 
tria;” ‘*The Carpathians ;” ‘ Persecutions 
of Caraffa ;”” and ‘“‘ The Wine of Tokay.” As 
is the first, so is the second volume, commingled 
with country excursions, municipal questions, 
modes of life, taxation, Roman antiquities, 
inns and accommodations, history, posting, 
government, and festivities. 

To give a minute analysis of such a perform- 
ance would be both tedious and unsatisfactory ; 
and we have therefore no choice but to select a 
few passages which relate to circumstances 
readily separable from the rest, and likely to 
please or inform the general reader. Several 
races, with different religions, occupy Hungary 
and Transylvania; the former consisting of 
Szeklers, Magyars, Wallacks, Saxons, and 
Sclavacks, not to mention gipsies, Jews, and 
Armenians ; and the latter of Greek Church, 
Roman Catholics, Protestants, and sects of 
every denomination. The Magyars are the 
conquering invaders of the tenth century ; the 
Szeklers, descendants of some one of the savage 
nations previously settled there; the Sclavacks, 
a branch of the great Sclavish family, driven by 
the Magyars from the plains to the mountains ; 
the Wallacks, Dacians, and the Saxons, as their 
name implies, immigrants of that widely ex- 
tended race. Much difference exists in their 
cultivation and manners, but we can only (for 
reasons stated) adduce some miscellaneous traits 
as specimens of the author. Thus, Vorspann 
driving :— 

‘As is very often the case, the horses be- 
longed to two different peasants, and had not 
only never run together, but one had never 
before drawn at all. The harness consisted of 
one thin rope round the neck, and two others 
attached to the carriage in the form of traces. 
One of the peasants was upon the box, while 
the other mounted the near wheeler, seated on 
his great coat instead of a saddle, and drove the 
four horses by means of his long whip and the 
string round the neck of the near leader. In 
stopping his horses, the gentlest wo/—by the 
by, ‘wo’ and ‘gee!’ or something very like 
them, are used in Hungary, as with us—was 
sufficient for the purpose, but to-guide them was 
another affair. The colt, which was the near 
leader, did not like drawing, and the others 
seemed to have different predilections as to the 
route they should take. As we started out of 
the village at full gallop—a Hungarian coach- 
man always starts at a gallop—we first took 
off the corner of a cottage roof, then quarrelled 
with a heap of manure, next rushed up a steep 
bank, and at last, thanks to the self-willed colt, 
found ourselves safe in a peasant’s court yard. 
After some time we regained the road ; but it 
would not do; one would go this way, and 
wh. t favourite with Mr, 

“pote _ — Mr. Paget, who prefixes his 
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another that. The only plan to keep them 
together was to continue the gallop; but the 
road was now in the dried-up bed of a river, 
and respect for the springs obliged us to go 
slowly: so that I, at last, made the other pea- 
sant mount the unruly leader, and we got on 
rather better for the rest of the stage.” 
English Literature in Hungary.—“ While 
we were waiting for fresh horses before the little 
‘ Juden knipe,’—for by this contemptuous 
epithet, answering to ‘ Jew’s pot-house,’ Ste- 
phan always designated an inn kept by a Jew, 
—at the station next Tyerhova, one of the 
tribe of Israel came up and asked us if we 
would like to see some curious rocks, only a 
quarter of an hour from the village. As we 
followed him to the spot, he asked those ques- 
tions, as to where we came from, what we 
were doing, and whither we were going, so 
common in most countries except our own, 
where they are avoided. as though every one 
was doing something of which he was ashamed, 
and which he desired to conceal. On hearing 
that we were English, he asked very earnestly 
if one Walter Scott was yet living, and ex- 
pressed the greatest regret when he learnt his 
death. Surpsised at such a sentiment from 
such a man, and suspecting some mistake, I 
inquired what he knew of Scott, when he 
pulled from his pocket a well-thumbed German 
translation of ‘ Ivanhoe,’— the very romance 
of persecuted Judaism,—and assured‘ me he 
had read that and many others of his works 
with great pleasure. I do not know that I 
ever felt more strongly the universal power of 
genius than when I found the bard of Scotland 
worshipped by a poor Jew in the mountains of 
Hungary. It is astonishing to an Englishman, 
who knows how ignorant even well-informed 
persons of his own country are of the literature 
and politics of a great part of the Continent, to 
find the names of the best authors of England 
familiar as household words among nations of 
whose very existence the greater part of that 
country is scarcely aware. In Hungary, this 
fact struck me with more force even than in 
Germany, though the taste for English liter. 
ature is there immeasurably more advanced 
than in France or Italy. But the Hungarians, 
with very little literature of their own, and 
generally possessing a knowledge of several 
foreign languages, are not only entirely thrown 
on the resources of others for their mental 
food, but are thus eminently well provided 
with the means of enjoying it. In many cases 
I have found the originals in English, but in 
general they are read in excellent German 
translations. With what ecstatic pleasure have 
they told me of the new light which English 
literature opened to them! With what admir- 
ation have they spoken of the strong and 
vigorous train of thought which pervades our 
authors—of that scrupulous decency which they 
observe—of that warm love of nature they 
express—and of the universal respect in which 
religion is upheld by them! A great cause of 
this extension of English literature has been 
the judicious selection and the cheap form in 
which Galignani and other foreign booksellers 
have published the standard English works ; 
and, however disadvantageous this traffic may 
have been to the pockets of British authors, I 
am quite sure it has been a very important 
means in establishing and diffusing their own 
and their country’s reputation. Shakspere, 
Byron, Scott, and Bulwer, are the names best 
known ; and though it may startle the English 
reader to find the name of a living candidate 
for fame ranked so high among these immortal 
dead, yet it must be confessed that the reading 
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Continent’ has generally placed him there. 
Whether the English public will confirm the 
award when time shall have removed the 
clouds of party prejudice and personal pique 
which so often obscure our judgment of living 
genius, I dare not venture to conjecture.” 

At Varhely the party was entertained by 
the squire of the village ; and we are told,— 

“ The Wallack’s Dumnie (i. e. Dominus) 
was a Hungarian noble of the poorer class, 
possessing one-third of the village of Varhely, 
and living in the style of oue of our smallest 
farmers. The family consisted of the young 
master, his mother, and two sisters, who, 
though they spoke only Hungarian and Wal- 
lack, came out to receive us, and assured us 
that we were heartily welcome. The house 
was a pretty building of one story, raised four 
feet above the ground, and was entered by a 
handsome portico. It consisted of the kitchen, 
which was half-filled with the high hearth, two 
rooms on each side, and below store-rooms and 
cow-houses; the whole being enclosed by a 

rden on one side, and by the large farm-yard 
and buildings on the other. We were shewn 
into the best rooms, usually occupied by the 
family as sleeping-rooms ; and, in a very short 
time, the beds were covered with the whitest 
linen, while the table offered a hearty supper to 
console us for the cold dinner we had taken 
during the morning, and to satisfy the keen 
appetite the mountain air had blessed us with. 
Varhely, or Gradistie, in the language of the 
Wallacks, is a place of so much interest, that 
we thought ourselves singularly fortunate in 
obtaining our present shelter. Though now a 
miserable Wallack village, Virhely occupies 
the site of Sarmisegethusa, the former capital 
of the Dacians, the residence of Decebalus their 
king; and on the ruins of which, Ulpia Tra- 
jana was founded,—the imperial city which 
Trajan destined as the seat of government, for 
his conquests beyond the Danube! * * * If 
I am rightly informed (Mr. P. adds), once in 
1545, and again about twenty years since, 
many thousand gold coins have been discovered 
in this neighbourhood, some of them bearing 
the name of Lysimachus, and others the word 
KOON from the name of the town Cossea in 
Thrace, where they were struck. I am in 
possession of some of these coins; and though 
many were melted down by the Jews, in Wal- 
lachia, to whom they were conveyed across the 
frontier in loaves of bread, they are still very 
common, and are frequently used by the 
Transylvanians for signet rings, and other 
ornaments.+ . * " 


if not of identity of origin. In appearance, the 
common Wallack presents a decided difference 
from either Magyar, Sclave, or German. In 
height, I should say that he was below the 
medium, and generally rather slightly built and 
thin. His features are often fine, the nose 
arched, the eyes dark, the hair long, black, and 
wavy, but the expression too often one of fear 
and cunning to beagreeable. I seldom remember 
to have seen among them the dull heavy look 
of the Sclavack, but still more rarely the proud 
self-respecting carriage of the Magyar. Seven- 
teen hundred years’ subjection has done its 
work ; and I can readily believe that many of 
the vices attributed to the Wallacks are pos- 
sessed by them, for they are the vices of slaves. 
They are not, however, without their redeem- 
ing qualities. In examining the characteristics 
of the Wallack, if I appear somewhat as his 
apologist, it is because I did not find him so 
bad as he was described to me, and because it 
is natural to interest oneself rather in defending 
the weak than in strengthening the strong. 
The Wallack is generally considered treach- 
erous, revengeful, and entirely deficient in gra- 
titude. If once insulted, he is said to carry the 
recollection of it till opportunity favours his 
weakness and enables him to accomplish his 
revenge. This is rather his misfortune than 
his fault. If stronger, like other people, he 
would revenge himself without waiting. Cow- 
ardice is another fault very commonly attri- 
buted to the Wallack. I remember Count 
S saying, he believed every other Eu- 


Neen 
the lower part of their dress ; and classes them 
with Jews and Gipsies. Even when living in 
the same village, the Magyar never inter- 
marries with the Wallack. That the Wallack 
is idle and drunken it would be very difficult to 
deny. Even in the midst of harvest you will 
see him lying in the sun, sleeping all the more 
comfortably because he knows he ought to be 
working. His corn is always the last cut; and 
it is very often left to shell on the ground for 
want of timely gathering; yet scarcely a winter 
passes that he is not starving with hunger. If 
he has a wagon to drive, he is generally found 
asleep at the bottom of it; if he has a message 
to carry, ten to one but he gets drunk on the 
way, and sleeps over the time in which it 
should be executed. But if it be difficult to 
deny these faults, it is easy to find a palliation 
for them. The half-forced labour with which 
the Hungarian peasants pay their rent has the 
natural tendency to produce not only a disposi. 
tion, but a determination to do as little as 
possible in any given time. Add to this, that 
at least.a third of the year is occupied by feasts 
and fasts, when, by their religion, labour is 
forbidden them; that the double tithes of the 
church and landlord check improvement ; that 
the injustice with which they have been treated 
has destroyed all confidence in justice and 
every sentiment of security; and it will not 
then be difficult. to guess why they are idle. 
The weakness of body induced by bad nourish- 
ment, and still more by the fasts of the Greek 
church, which are maintained with an austerity 


ropean, except the Neapolitan and Wallack,|of which Catholicism has no idea, and which 
might be made to fight. It is certain that|often reduces them to the last degree of de- 
nothing depresses the courage so surely as sub-/ bility, and sometimes even causes death, is 
jection, and so long a period of it as these/another very efficient cause. I have often 
people have endured cannot have been without | heard this alluded to by landowners, who have 
effect ; yet the Wallack peasant is a bold and jdeclared, that with the best will the Wallack 
successful smuggler, and no one is more ready {could not perform the same amount of labour 
to attack a wolf or bear; but it is hard to per-|as the well-fed German or Magyar. An Eng- 
suade any, except very stupid men, to fight lish labourer, of that sturdy independent caste 
without a better object than that of adding to|which is not yet, thank God, extinct among 
the glory of those they do not love. A long/us, observed to his travelled master who was 
succession of ill treatment has rendered them | telling him with how much less food the poor 
timid and suspicious. A few years ago, aon the Continent were contented, ‘ Look ye, 
German count settled among the Wallacks ; |sir, them foreign chaps may eat and drink less 
and, with the kindest intentions, endeavoured |than we do, but I'll warrant they work less 
to excite them to industry by giving rewards;too. ‘Them as does not live well can’t work 
to those who best cultivated their land. For|well.? Never did philosophy utter a more 
this purpose, all the peasants of the village | certain truth. Mi ™ id 

were assembled together with due solemnity,| ‘‘ The Wallacks, especially those of this neigh- 
but no sooner did their seigneur appear among | bourhood, have a custom of which I never heard 
them than the whole assemblage, as though|elsewhere. A party of idle young fellows sell 
seized with a panic, started off, and could never | themselves, as they say, to the devil, for a term 
be got together again. They were firmly aos) of three, five, or seven years,—the number 








“The dyes which the Wallacks manage to 
give their cloths are celebrated for their bril- | 
liancy and durability. The mention of Scotch | 
plaids reminds me that I have seen some au- | 
thor, I think Herodotus, quoted as an au- 
thority that the Agathyrse, said to have been | 
the ancient inhabitants of Dacia, owned the} 
same origin as the Picts of Scotland. Without 
entering into such a knotty disoussion, I merely | 
throw out for the consideration’ of Gaelic an- 
tiquaries the facts, that the Wallacks wear the | 
tartan, that the Wallacks love the bagpipe, and | 
that the Wallacks drink an inordinate quantity | 
of sliwowitz, alias mountain-dew,—the which I 
hold to be strong marks of similarity of taste, 


+ ‘It has been said that Trajan, through the treachery 
of a Dacian, discovered the hidden treasures of Decebalus, 
which he had concealed in the bed of a brook, having | 


turned its course to enable him to place them there. | 
This’ story derives some confirmation from the column, | 
on which, after the taking of the city, are seen several | 
horses to Trajan panniers filled with t 


suaded that some trick was to be played upon ; must be unequal, or the devil will not hold the 
them; as for any one doing them a service for  bargain,— engaging to dance without ceasing 
their own sakes, experience had not taught!during the whole of that period, except when 
them to think such a thing possible. ‘The;they sleep; in consideration of which, they 
treatment of the peasantry, however, improves|expect their infernal purchaser will supply 
every year with the improved knowledge of|}them with food and wine liberally, and render 
their masters. I knew an old countess in|them irresistible among the rustic belles. Ac- 
Transylvania who used to lament that ‘ times |cordingly, dressed in their gayest attire, these 
were sadly changed,—— peasants were no longer!merry vagabonds start out from their native 
sorespectful as they used to be;’ she could ‘village, and literally dance through the country. 
remember walking to church on the backs of | Every where they are received with open arms; 
the: peasants who knelt down in the mud to the men glad of an excuse for jollity, the wo- 
allow-her to pass over them without soiling her men anxious, perhaps, to prove their power, all 
shoes.. She.could also remember, though less unite to feed and féte the devil’s dancers; so 
partial tothe recollection, a rising of the pea-'that it is scarcely wonderful there should be 
santry, when nothing but the kindness with (willing slaves to so merry a servitude. When 
which. her mother had generally treated them | their time is up, they return home and become 
saved her. from the cruel death which many of | quiet peasants for the rest of their lives.” 

her neighbours met with. The Magyar pea-| Some of their habits are rather too distinctly 
sant holds the Wallacks in the most sovereign | noticed. 
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bearing . 

ee, consisting of rich cups and vessels. The coins 

found in 1545 were actually discovered in the bed of this 
very brook.” , 





pt. ,He calls them ‘a people who let; So much for the Wallacks. Of Transylvania 
their shirts hang out,’ from the manner in! generally, it is stated :— 
which they wear that article of clothing over; ‘“ A strange little country is this Transyl- 
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vania! Very likely the reader never heard its 
name before, and yet some hundred years ago 
it was in close alliance with England; and, 
long before religious liberty, annual lia- 
ments, payment of members, and the election 
of magistrates were dreamed of, amongst us, 
they were granted to Transylvania, by a solemn 
charter of their prince, the Emperor of Austria. 
Here is this country on the very limits of Eu- 
ropean civilisation, yet possessing institutions 
and rights for which the most civilised have 
not been thought sufficiently advanced. The 
distinctions and differences among the popu- 
lation of Hungary have offered us a singular 
spectacle enough, but the Transylvanians far 
outpass them in these matters, as they vary 
among themselves, not only in language, race, 
and religion, but in civil laws and_ political 
institutions. The Magyar, the Szekler, the 
Saxon, and the Wallack, have all their rights, 
but differing most materially in nature and ex- 
tent from each other. The whole population 
of the country does not amount to more than 
two millions, yet they have among them four 
established religions, — besides several others 
tolerated,—at least four languages, and I know 
not how many different national customs, pre- 
judices, and modes of feeling. It is not my 
intention to enter upon these matters at any 
length. Suffice it to say, that there are three 
nations, the Magyar, the Szekler, and the 
Saxon, which have each a part in the govern- 
ment Of the country. They inhabit different 
districts; the Magyars, the whole west and 
centre; the Szeklers, the east and north; and 
the Saxons the greater part of the south ; and 
with these are mixed up a number of Wallacks, 
gipsies, Jews, Armenians, &c.”’ 

A few extracts, touching the Szeklers, and 
we must conclude: but, first, of a rich road: — 

“IT must not forget that in passing between 
the two Csetaties, we observed a peasant care- 
fully scraping up the soil from the little path 
we followed, and depositing it in a basket 
beside him, much in the same way as we see 
the children collect manure on our high roads, 
but with this difference, that the Transylva- 
nian obtained gold ready made to his hand, 
while our own countrymen only acquire a 
means of aiding industry in its acquisition. I 
dare say every body has heard of streets paved 
with gold; but I must confess I had always 
believed it a romance ; here, however, it was a 
serious reality. In fact, the road was formed 
of stones from the nearest rock, which we al- 
ready know contains gold, and as it had been 
raining during the night, it was no wonder 
that the water should have washed away the 
lighter particles which had been crushed to 
dust under the feet of the passers, and left the 
heavier ore glittering in the sun behind. * * 

* T have already said that the Szeklers were 
found by the Magyars in the country which 
they now occupy on their first entrance, and, 
on account of similarity of language and origin, 
were granted favours refused to the original 
inhabitants of the country. They were allowed 
the full enjoyment of their freedom on condi- 
tion of defending the eastern frontier. Even 
from this early period the Szeklers claim to 
have been all equal, all free, all noble; a pri- 
vileged class and a servile class were alike un- 
known—the only difference among the richer 
of them being derived from the number of men 
each could bring into the field, among the 
poorer, from the circumstance of their serving 
on horseback or on foot. Changes, however, 
have crept in amongst them in the lapse of so 
many centuries. The richer and more power- 


ful have gradually introduced on their own 





sestates the system in operation in the rest of 
Transylvania, and the peasant and the seig- 
neur are now found in the Szekler-land as else. 
where. Titles too, and letters of nobility, 
have been freely scattered through the country, 
and have gradually cast a slur on those who 
possess them not. Taxation also, and the 
forcible introduction of the border system, in- 
stead of the desultory service of former times, 
have made great changes in the position of the 
Szeklers. As almost all these changes, how- 
ever, have been introduced without the consent 
of the people, and often by the employment of 
open force, they are still regarded as illegal by 
the Szeklers, who are consequently among the 
most discontented of any portion of the Tran- 
sylvanians. It would be absurd in me to enter 
further into the question of their laws and 
institutions, for even the most learned among 
themselves confess that there is so much con- 
fusion in them, that even they cannot make 
them out. This I know, that every Szekler 
claims to be a noble born, and declares that if 
he had his right he should neither pay taxes, 
nor serve but when an insurrection of the whole 
nobility of the country took place. I know 
also that, in fact, there are among them counts 
and barons, who call themselves Magunates, 
nobles by letters patent, and free Szeklers 
without letters, besides borderers and peasants ; 
and that the free Szeklers and nobles, who 
have not more than two peasants, pay taxes, 
just like the peasants, though in other respects 
they have rights like the noble: * * * 

“The Szeklers inhabit a mountainous coun- 
try, and are consequently poor; but it was 
easy to see they are far more industrious than 
any of the Transylvanians we had before visited. 
From all I heard of their character, they seem 
a good deal to resemble the Scotch. The same 
pride and poverty, the same industry and en- 
terprise, and if they are not belied, the same 
sharp regard to their own interests. They 
speak a dialect of the Magyar, which differs 
but slightly from that used in other parts of 
the country, except in the peculiar sing-song 
intonation in which it is uttered. Like most 
mountaineers, they are but little distinguished 
for polished and refined manners; even the 
wealthier are commonly remarkable for a 
greater rudeness in their bearing than is seen 
in other parts of the country. This is more 
than made up, however, by a greater degree of 
information, and by a firm adherence to their 
political principles. Like the Scotch they seem 
to have advanced in education to an extraor- 
dinary degree, so that there are few villages 
without their schools, few of the humblest 
Szeklers who cannot read and write. They 
are of various religions, and each sect is said to 
be strongly attached to its own. The Unita- 
rians are in greater proportion here than in 
any other part of the country ; they have about 
one hundred churches in the Szekler-land. 
Excepting the Jews and Greeks, all religions 
enjoy equal rights. * wi - 

**T really do not know what notion the in- 
habitants of the Szekler-land mean to express 
by the words, ‘a comfortabie inn ;’ but I am 
quite sure it is something very different from 
what all the rest of the world mean. Twice, 
to-day, have we found ourselves wofully mis- 
taken in our calculations in consequence :— 
this morning we found a comfortable inn 
meant an empty room, and nothing to eat; 
to-night, it seemed to mean no room and 
nothing toeateither! Every body had agreed, 
that at Parayd we should be splendidly ac- 
commodated, and so we declined the dead 





man’s bed and pushed on te this same Parayd 


cerca RAE 
with the greatest confidence. Alas! we were 
doomed to be disappointed. There was only 
one spare room, and a little closet; and no 
sooner had we alighted, than they told us the 
room was taken, and nothing but the closet 
could we have. Seated at a table, in one cor- 
ner, we found the happy occupant of the room, 
just finishing, as we supposed, his supper, with 
bread and ewe-milk cheese. After the first 
salutations, the stranger, who turned out to be 
an old officer of the Szekler Borderers, po- 
litely offered us the larger room, saying, the 
closet would be sufficient to contain him; 
but, when he heard us ask for supper, the 
old gentleman shook his head, and, pointing 
to the cheese and bread, and a bottle of pale 
sour-looking wine, exclaimed, despondingly, 
miseria cum aceto! and nothing else to be 
had!—So much for a comfortable inn in the 
Szekler-land. I am afraid that, with all their 
good qualities, the Szeklers are rather behind- 
hand in the comforts—perhaps they call them 
superfluous luxuries — of other parts of Eu- 
rope. Even in their own houses, the gentry 
shew but little taste for comfort or clean- 
liness. In many cases, this may be attri- 
butable to poverty—then I have not a word 
to say; but in others, I have seen an ad- 
mixture of tawdry splendour with squalid 
neglect, which presented a contrast highly 
ridiculous. ad . ° As we left the 
village, we saw a mark of superstition which 
we should not have expected where education 
is said to be generally diffused. It was a small 
piece of coarse linen cloth cut inte the shape of 
a pair of trousers, and suspended over the mid- 
dle of the road by a string attached to a tree 
on either side. The peasants believe that in 
the Cave of Almas which we were about to 
visit, two fairies are imprisoned in a state of 
nudity, and that they weep and wail their un- 
happy captivity, without being able to escape. 
Their cries are said to be often heard, when the 
wind is high, proceeding from the dark valley 
of the Almas, and it is to the malice of these 
imprisoned fairies that the peasants attribute 
the visitation of the cholera. It appears that 
the received method of propitiating these gen- 
try is to offer them clothing, and ae 
the trowsers at this end of the village, a 
shirt exhibited in a similar manner at the 
other, were intended to appease them, let them 
come which road they would.” 

These caves, by the by, are extensive and 
curious, but we have no space for further illus- 
tration. 





CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S AMERICA. 
(Second volume, second notice. } 

Tue shrewdness and good common sensé 
which distinguish Captain Marryat’s observa- 
tions and reasoning, may notin many instances 
be palatable, but sure we are that they deserve 
the serious attention both of America and Eng- 
land. In this volume he treats of the Ame- 
rican women, of whom he speaks in terms of 
much commendation; and then discusses the 
condition of society, public opinion, the govern- 
ment, the democracy, the (or want of effective) 
aristocracy, and other topics of importance. 
From these it is our duty to adduce some of 
the most striking statements. Captain Mar- 
ryat ascribes to the violent and overwhelming 
pressure of the Majority a vast declension of 
American virtue and ability in public affairs. 
Thus :— 

‘*Mr. Cooper observes, ‘ Monarchs have in- 
curred more hazards from follies of their own, 
that have grown up under the adulation of 





parasites, from the machinations of their 
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enemies; ‘and in a democracy, the delusion 
that still would elsewhere be poured into the 
ears of the prince, is poured into those of the 
people.’ The same system is pursued by all 
those who would arrive at, or remain in place 
and power : and what must be the consequence ? 
—that the straightforward, honourable, upright 
man, is rejected by the people, while the par- 
asite, the adulator, the demagogue, who flatters 
their opinions, asserts their supremacy, and 
yields to their arbitrary demands, is the one 
selected by them for place and power. Thus 
do they demoralise each other; and it is not 
until a man has, by his abject submission to 
their will, in contradiction to his own judgment 
and knowledge, proved that he is unworthy of 
the selection which he courts, that he is permit- 
ted to obtain it. Thus it is that the most able 
and conscientious men in the States are almost 
unanimously rejected. M. Tocqueville says, 
* It is a well-authenticated fact, that at the 
present day the most talented men in the 
United States are very rarely placed at the 
head of affairs ; and it must be acknowledged 
that such has been the result in proportion as 
democracy has outstepped all its former limits : 
the race of American statesmen has evidently 
dwindled most remarkably in the course of the 
last fifty years.’ Indeed, no high-minded con- 
sistent man will now offer himself, and this is 
one cause among many why Englishmen and 
foreigners have not dune real justice to the 
people of the United States. The scum is 
uppermost, and they do not see below it. The 


prudent, the enlightened, the wise, and the 
good, have all retired into the shade, preferring 
to. pass a life of quiet retirement, rather than 
submit to the insolence and dictation of a mob. 
M. Tocqueville says,‘ Whilst the natural pro- 
pensities of democracy induce the people to re- 


ject the most distinguished citizens as its rulers, 
these individuals are no less apt to retire from a 
political eareer, in which it is almost impossible 
to retain their independence, or to advance with- 
out degrading themselves.’ ” . i 

‘It appears, then (continues our author), 
that the more respectable portion of its citi- 
zens have retired, leaving the arena open to 
those who are least worthy: that the majority 
dictate, and scarcely any one ventures to op- 
pose them ; if any one does, he is immediately 
sacrificed ; the press, obedient to its masters, 
pours out its virulence, and it is incredible 
how rapidly a man, unless he be of a superior 
mind, falls into nothingness in the United 
States, when once he has dared to oppose the 
popular will. He is morally bemired, bespat- 
tered, and trod under foot, until he remains a 
lifeless carcass. He falls, never to rise again, 
unhonoured and unremembered.” 

Of the national feeling, as regards Great 
Britain, Captain M. says :— 

‘Captain Hamilton has, in his work, ex- 
pressed his opinion that the Americans have! 
no feeling of ill-will against this country. If} 
Captain Hamilton had stated that the gentle- 
men and more respectable portion of the 
Americans, such as the New York merchants, 
&c. had no feeling against this country, and 
were most anxious to keep on good terms with 
us, he would have been much more correct. 
You will find all the respectable portion of the 
daily press using their best endeavours to 
reconcile any animosities, and there is nothing 
which an American geutleman is more elo- 
quent upon, when he falls in with an English- 
man, than in trying to convince him that there 
is no hostile feeling against this country. I had 
not been a week at New York before 1 had this 





assurance given me at least twenty times, and 


I felt inclined at first to believe it; but I soon 
discovered that this feeling was only confined 
to a small minority, and that the feelings 
towards England of the majority, or democratic 
party, were of deep irreconcilable hatred. I 
am sorry to assert this; but tt is better that it 
should be known, that we may not be misled 
by any pretended good-will on the partsof the 
government, or the partial good-will of a few 
enlightened individuals. Even those who have 
a feeling of regard and admiration for our 
country do not venture to make it known; and 
it would place them in so very unpleasant a 
situation, that they can scarcely be blamed for 
keeping their opinions to themselves. With 
the English they express it warmly, and I 
believe them to be sincere; but not being 
openly avowed by a few, it is not communi- 
cated or spread by kindling similar warmth in 
the hearts of others. Indeed, it is not sur- 
prising, when we consider the national cha- 
racter, that there should be an ill feeling to- 
wards England; it would be much more 
strange if the feeling did not exist. * * * 

‘There are many reasons why the Americans 
have an inveterate dislike to this country. In 
the first place, they are educated to dislike us 
and our monarchical institutions ; their short 
history points out to them that we have been 
their only oppressor in the first instance, and 
their opponent ever since. Their annual 
celebration of the independence is an oppor- 
tunity for vituperation of this country, which 
is never lost sight of. Their national vanity 
is hurt by feeling what they would fain believe, 
that they are not the ‘ greatest nation on 
earth ;’ that they are indebted to us, and the 
credit we give them, for their prosperity and 
rapid advance ; that they must still look to us 
for their literature and the fine arts; and that, 
in short, they are still dependant upon England. 
I have before observed, that this hostile spirit 
against us is fanned by discontented emigrants, 
and by those authors who, to become popular 
with the majority, laud their own country and 
defame England; but the great cause of this 
increase of hostility against us is the demo- 
cratical party having come into power, and 
who consider it necessary to excite animosity 
against this country. Whenever it is requi- 
site to throw a tub to the whale, the press 
is immediately full of abuse; every thing is 
attributed to England, and the machinations 
of England; she is, by their accounts, here, 
there, and everywhere, plotting mischief and 
injury, from the Gulf of Florida to the Rocky 
Mountains. If we are -to believe the demo- 
cratic press, England is the cause of every 
thing offensive to the majority: if money is 
scarce, it is England that has occasioned it — 
if credit is bad, it is England — if eggs are not 
fresh or beef is tough, it is, it must be, Eng- 
land. They remind you of the parody upon 
Fitzgerald in Smith’s humorous and witty 
* Rejected Addresses,’ when he is supposed to 
write against Buonaparte :— 

* Who made the quartern loaf and Luddites fise, 
Who fills the butchers’ shops with large blue flies ; 
With a foul earthquake ravaged the Carraccas, 

And raised the price of dry goods and tobaccos ?’ 
Why, England. And all this: the majority 
do steadfastly believe, because they wish to 
believe it.” 

From this international view we pass to an 

internal one, the character of society :— 

‘** The character of the Americans is that of 

a restless, uneasy people; they cannot sit still, 
they cannot listen attentively, unless the theme 
be politics or dollars; they must do something, 
and, like children, if they cannot do any thing 





ae ———a 
else, they will do mischief; their curiosity js 
unbounded, and they are very capricious. 
Acting upon impulse, they are very generous 
at one moment, and without # spark of charity 
the next. They are good-tempered, and possess 
great energy, ingenuity, bravery, and presence 
of mind. Such is the estimate I have formed 
of their general character, independent of the 
demoralising effects of their institutions, which 
renders it so anomalous. The American au- 
thor, Mr. Saunderson, very truly observes of 
his countrymen, that ‘ they have grown vicious 
without the refinements and distractions of the 
fine arts and liberal amusements.’ The Ame- 
ricans have few amusements; they are too 
busy. Athletic sports they are indifferent to; 
they look only to those entertainments which 
feed their passion for excitement. The theatre 
is almost their only resort, and even that is 
not so well attended as it might be, considering 
their means. a ™ - 

** The love of excitement must, of course, 
produce a love of gambling, which may be con- 
sidered as one of the American amusements: it 
is, however, carried on very quietly in the cities. 
In the South, and on the Mississippi, it is as 
open as the noon day; and the gamblers may 
be said to have there become a professional 
people. I have already mentioned them, and 
the attempts which have been made to get rid 
of them. Indeed, they are not only gamesters 
who practise on the unwary, but they combine 
with gambling the professions of forgery and 
uttering of base money. If they lose, they only 
lose forged notes. There is no part of the 
world where forgery is carried on to such an 
extent as it is in the United States; chiefly in 
the Western country. The American banks are 
particularly careful to guard against this evil ; 
but the ingenuity of these miscreants is sur- 
prising, and they will imitate so closely as 
almost to escape detection at the banks them- 
selves. Bank-note engraving is certainly car- 
ried to the highest state of perfection in the 
United States, but almost in vain. I have 
myself read a notice, posted up at Boston, 
which may appear strange to us: ‘ Bank-notes 
made here to any pattern.’ But the Eastern 
banks are seldom forged upon. Counterfeit 
money is also very plentiful. When I was in 
the West, I had occasion to pay a few dollars 
to a friend: when I saw him a day or two 
afterwards, he said to me, ‘ Do you know that 
three dollars you gave me were counterfeits ?” 
I apologised, and offered” to replace them: 
‘Oh! no,’ replied he; ‘ it’s of no consequence. 
I gave them in payment to my people, who 
told me that they were counterfeit; but they 
said it was of no consequence, as they could 
easily pass them.’ In some of the States, lot- 
teries have been abolished ; in others, they are 
still permitted. ‘They are upon the French 
principle, and are very popular. There is one 
very remarkable point in the American cha- 
racter, which is, that they constantly change 
their professions. I know not whether it pro- 
ceeds simply from their love of change, or from 
their embracing professions at so early a pe- 
riod, that they have not discovered the line in 
which, from natural talents, they are best cal- 
culated to succeed. I have heard it said, that 
it is seldom that an American succeeds in the 
profession which he had first taken up at the 
commencement of his career. An American 
will set up as a lawyer; quit, and go to sea 
for a year or two; come back, set up in 
another profession; get tired again, go as clerk 
or steward in a steam-boat, merely because he 
wishes to travel; then apply himself to some- 
thing else, and begin to amass money. It is of 
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very little consequence what he does; the 
American is really a jack of all trades, and 
master of any to which he feels at last inclined 
to apply himself.” 

These traits must suffice for our illustration 
of this branch of the subject. The remarks of 
the want of an active and respected aristo- 
cracy, and on the dishonesty of the govern- 
ment, are very strong. Thus of the former :— 

‘*T say at this present time, for it was not so 
even twenty years ago, and possibly may not 
be so twenty years hence. There is a change 
constantly going on in every thing below, and 
I believe, for many reasons, that a change for 
the better will soon take place in America. 
There are even now many thousands of vir- 
tuous, honourable, and enlightened people in 
the United States; but at present virtue is 
passive, while vice is active. The Americans 
possess courage, presence of mind, perseverance, 
and energy, but these may be considered rather 
as endowments than as virtues. They are 
propelling powers which will advance them as 
a people, and were they regulated and tempered 
by religious and moral feeling, would make 
them great and good, but without these ad- 
juncts, they can only become great and vicious. 
I have observed in my preface that the virtues 
and vices of a nation are to be traced to the 
form of government, the climate, and circum- 
stances, and it will be easy to shew that to the 
above may be ascribed much of the merit as 
well as the demerits of the people of the United 
States. In the first place, I consider the ex- 
ample set by the government as most injurious : 
as I shall hereafter prove, it is insatiable in its 
ambition, regardless of its faith, and corrupt to 
the highest degree. ‘This example I consider 
as the first cause of the demoralisation of the 
Americans. The errors incident to the velun- 
tary system of religion are the second: the 
power of the clergy is destroyed, and the 
tyranny of the laity has produced the effect 
of the outward form having been substituted 
for the real feeling, and hypocrisy has been but 
too often substituted for religion. To the evil 
of bad example from the government is super- 
added the natural tendency of a democratic 
form of government, to excite ambition with- 
out having the power to gratify it morally or 
virtuously ; and the debasing influence of the 
pursuit of gain is everywhere apparent. It 
shews itself in. the fact that money is in Ame. 
rica every thing, and every thing else nothing ; 
it is the only sure possession, for character can 
at any time be taken from you, and therefore 
becomes less valuable than in other countries, 
except so far as mercantile transactions are con- 
cerned. Mr. Cooper says—not once, but many 
times—that in America all the local affections, 
indeed everything, is sacrificed to the spirit of 
gain. Dr. Channing constantly laments it, and 
he very truly asserts, ‘A people that deems 
the possession of riches its highest source of 
distinction, admits one of the most degrading 
of all influences to preside over its opinions. 
At no time should money be ever ranked as 
more than a means, and he who lives as if the 
acquisition of property were the sole end of his 
existence, betrays the dominion of the most 
sordid, base, and grovelling motive that life 
offers ;? and ascribing it to the institutions, he 
says, ‘In one respect our institutions have 
disappointed us all: they have not wrought 
out for us that elevation of character which is 
the most precious, and, in truth, the only sub- 
stantial blessing of liberty.’ ”’ 

Of the government particularly, Captain M. 
says :— . 

** The Americans may be said to have bad, 





till within the last twenty years, little or no 
relation with other countries. ‘They have had 
few treaties to make, and very little diplomatic 
arrangements with the old Continent. But even 
if they had had, they must nut be judged by 
them; a’certain degree of national honour is 
necessary to every nation, if they would have 
the respect of others, and a dread of the con- 
sequences would always compel them to adhere 
to any treaty made with great and powerful 
countries. The question is, has the Federal 
Government adhered to its treaties and pro- 
mises made with and to those who have been 
too weak to defend themselves? Has it not 
repeatedly, in the short period of their exist- 
ence as a nation, violated the national honour 
whenever, without being in fear of retaliation 
or exposure, it has been able to do so ? Let this 
question be answered by an examination into 
their conduct towards the unhappy Indians, 
who, to use their own expression, are * now 
melting away like snow before the white men.’ 
We are not to estimate the morality of a 
government by its strict adherence to its com- 
pacts with the powerful, but by its strict moral 
sense of justice towards the weak and defence- 
less ; and it should be borne in mind, that one 
example of a breach of faith on the part of a 
democratic government, is more injurious to 
the morals of the people under that government 
than a thousand instances of breach of faith 
which may occur in society ; for a people who 
have no aristocracy to set the example, must 
naturally look to the conduct of their rulers and 
to their decisions, as a standard for their guid- 
ance. To enumerate the multiplied breaches of 
faith towards the Indians would swell out this 
work to an extra volume. It was a bitter sarcasm 
of the Seminole chief, who, referring to the terms 
used in the treaties, told the Indian agents that 
the white man’s ‘ for ever’ did not last long 
enough. Even in its payment of the trifling 
sums for the lands sold by the Indians and re- 
sold at an enormous protit, the American go- 
vernment has not been willing to adhere to its 
agreement ; and two years ago, when the Indians 
came for their money, the American govern- 
ment told them, like an Israelite dealer, that 
they must take half money and half goods. 
The Indians remonstrated ; the chiefs replied, 
‘Our young men have purchased upon credit 
as they are wont to do ; they require the dollars 
to pay honestly what they owe.’ ‘ Is our great 
father so poor?’ said one chief to the Indian 
agent; ‘I will lend him some money; and he 
ordered several thousand dollars to be brought, 
and offered them to the agent. In the Florida 
war, to which I shall again refer, the same 
want of faith has been exercised. Unable to 
drive the Indians out of their swamps and 
morasses, they have persuaded them to come 
into a council under a flag of truce. This flag 
of truce has been violated, and the Indians 
have been thrown into prison until they could 
be sent away to the Far West ; that is, if they 
survived their captivity, which the gallant 
Osceola could not. Let it not be supposed 
that the officers employed are the parties to 
blame in these acts; it is, generally speaking, 
the Indian agents who are employed in these ne- 
farious transactions. Among these agents there 
are many honourable men, but a corrupt govern- 
ment will always find people corrupt enough to 
do anything it may wish. But any language 
that I can use as to the conduct of the Ame- 
rican government towards the Indians would 
be light compared to the comments made in 
my presence by the officers and other American 
gentlemen upon this subject. Indeed, the in- 
dignation expressed is so general, that it proves 


So eenantengrenrmamama 
there is less morality in’ the government than 
there is in the nation.” 

And to conclude :— 

‘** Fifty years have passed away, and the 
present state of America I have already shown. 
From purity of manners her moral code has 
sunk below that of most other nations. She 
has attempted to govern herself—she is dictated 
to by the worst of tyrannies. She has planted 
the tree of liberty; instead of its flourishing, 
she has neither freedom of speech nor of action. 
She has railed against the vices of monarchical 
forms of government, and every vice against 
which she has raised up her voice is still more 
prevalent under her own. She has cried out 
against corruption— she is still more corrupt: 
against bribery—her people are to be bought 
and sold: against tyranny —she is in fetters. 
She has proved to the world that, with every 
advantage on her side, the attempt at a re- 
public has been a miserable failure, and that 
the time is not yet come when mankind can 
govern themselves. Will it ever come? In my 
opinion, never !”’ 








TOWNSHEND’S SPORTING IN THE ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS. 
[Second notice: conclusion.] 

WE now turn to a story told by Richardson 
(the great hunter of the party) of a meeting he 
** once had with three Blackfeet Indians. He 
had been out alone hunting buffalo, and towards 
the end of the day was returning to the camp 
with his meat, when he heard the clattering of 
hoofs in the rear, and, upon looking back, 
observed three Indians in hot pursuit of him. 
He immediately discharged his cargo of meat 
to lighten his horse, and then urged the animal 
to his utmost speed, in an attempt to distance 
his pursuers. He soon discovered, however, 
that the enemy was rapidly gaining upon him, 
and that in a few minutes more he would be 
completely at their mercy, when he hit upon an 
expedient, as singular as it was bold and coura- 
geous. Drawing his long scalping knife from 
the sheath at his side, he plunged the keen 
weapon through his horse’s neck, and severed 
the spine. The animal dropped instantly dead, 
and the determined hunter, throwing himeelf 
behind the fallen carcase, waited calmly the 
approach of his sanguinary pursuers. In a 
few moments, one Indian was within range of 
the fatal rifle, and at its report, his horse gal- 
loped riderless over the plain. The remaining 
two then thought to take him at advantage by 
approaching simultaneously on both sides of 
his rampart; but one of them, happening to 
venture too near in order to be sure of his aim, 
was shot to the heart by the long pistol of the 
white man, at the very instant that the ball 
from the Indian’s gun whistled. harmless by. 
The third savage, being wearied of the danger- 
ous game, applied the whip vigorously to the 
flanks of his horse, and was soon out of sight, 
while Richardson set about collecting the tros 
phies of his singular victory. He caught the 
two Indians’ horses; mounted one, and loaded 
the other with the meat which he had dis- 
carded, and returned to his camp with two 
spare rifles, and a good stock of ammunition.” 

This was a recollection, but the success of 
this individual throughout the expedition seems 
to entitle him to credit. For instance: — 

‘On the following day, Richardson killed 
two buffaloes, and brought his horse heavily 
laden with meat to the camp. Our good hunter 
walked himself, that the animal might be able 
to bear the greater burthen. After depositing 
the meat in the camp, he took a fresh horse, 





and, accompanied by three men, returned to the 
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spot where the game had been killed, about 
four miles distant, and in the evening brought 
in every pound of it, leaving only the heavier 
bones. The wolves will be disappointed this 
evening ; are accustomed to dainty pick- 
ing when ho glean after the hunters, but we 
have now abandoned the ‘ wasty ways’ which 
90 disgraced us when game was abundant ; the 
despised leg bone, which was wont to be thrown 
aside with such contempt, is now polished of 
every tendon of its covering, and the savoury 
hump is used as a kind of dessert after a meal 
of coarser meat. Speaking of wolves, I have 
often been surprised at the perseverance and 
tenacity with which these animals will some- 
times follow the hunter for a whole day, to feed 
upon the carcass he may leave behind him. 
When an animal is killed, they seem to mark 
the operation, and stand still at a most respect- 
ful distance, with drooping tail and ears, as 
though perfectly indifferent to the matter in 
progress. Thus will they stand until the game 
is butchered, the meat placed upon the saddle, 
and the hunter is mounted and on his way ; 
then, if he glances behind him, he will see the 
wily foragers stealthily crawling and prowling 
along towards the smoking remains, and imme- 
diately as he gets out of reach pouncing upon 
it and tearing it with tooth and nail. During 
the day the wolves are shy, and rarely permit 
an approach to within gun-shot ; but at night, 
where game is abundant, they are so fearless as 
to come quite within the purlieus of the camp, 
and there ait, a dozen together, and howl 
hideously for hours, This kind of serenading, 
it may be supposed, is not the most agreeable ; 
and many a time, when on guard, have I ob- 
served the unquiet tossing of the bundles of 
blankets near me, and heard issue from them 
the low, husky voice of some disturbed sleeper, 
denouncing heavy anathemas on the unseason- 
able music.” 

The following characteristic examples are 
also from the first volume :— 

“ September 1st.—Last evening, as we were 
about retiring to our beds, we heard, distinctly, 
as we thought, a loud halloo, several times 
repeated, and in a tone like that of a man in 
es distress. Supposing it to bea person who 

lost his way in the darkness, and was 
searching for us, we fired several guns at 
regular intervals, but as they elicited no reply, 
after waiting a considerable time, we built a 
large fire, as a guide, and lay down to sleep. 
Early this morning, a large panther was seen 
prowling around our camp, and the hallooing 
of last night was explained. It was the dismal 
distressing yell by which this animal entices its 
prey, until pity or curiosity induces it to approach 
toits destruction. The panther is said to inhabit 
these forests in considerable numbers, and has 
not unfrequently been known to kill the horses 
of a camp. He has seldom the temerity to 
attack a man, unless sorely pressed by hunger 
or infuriated by wounds) * * * = #* 
Having nothing prepared for dinner to-day, I 
strolled along the stream above the camp, 
and made a meal on rose-buds, of which I 
collected an abundance; and on returning, I 
was surprised to find Mr. N. and Captain T. 
picking the last bones of a bird which they had 
cooked. Upon inquiry, I ascertained that the 
subject was an unfortunate owl which I had 
killed in the morning, and had intended to 
preserve as aspecimen. The temptation was 
too great to be resisted by the hungry captain 
and naturalist, and the bird of wisdom lost the 
immortality which he might otherwise have 
agquired. * * * © We have passed 
four months through a country swarming with 





Indians who thirsted for our blood, and whose 
greatest pride consisted in securing the scalp of 
a white man. Enemies, sworn, determined 
enemies to all, both white and red, who intrude 
upon their hunting grounds, the Blackfeet 
roam the prairie like wolves seeking their prey, 
and springing upon it when unprepared, and 
at the moment when it supposes itself most 
secure. ‘T'o those who have always enjoyed 
the comforts and security of civilised life, it 
may seem strange that persons who know 
themselves to be constantly exposed to such 
dangers—who never lie down at night with- 
out the weapons of death firmly grasped in 
their hands, and who are in hourly expectation 
of hearing the terrific war-whoop of the savage, 
should yet sleep soundly and refreshingly, and 
feel themselves at ease ; such, however, is the 
fact. I never in my life enjoyed rest more 
than when travelling through the country of 
which I speak. I had become accustomed to 
it: I felt constant apprehension certainly, but 
not to such an extent as to deprive me of any 
of the few comforts which I could command in 
such an uncomfortable country. The guard 
might pass our tent, and cry, ‘ All’s well,’ in 
his loudest key, without disturbing my slum- 
bers; but if the slightest unusual noise oc- 
curred, I was awake in an instant, and listening 
painfully for a repetition of it.” 

In the second volume we have an account of 
the founding of an American colony on the 
Columbia, which, though beset with difficulties 
at first, bids fair to fix, extend the territories 
and influence of, the United States in a most 
important quarter. Mr. Townshend having 
some wet winter-time to spare, visited the 
Sandwich Islands; and gives a curious notice of 
the Islanders :— 

“The dress of the men not in the employ- 
ment of the whites consists of a large piece of 
native cloth, called a tapa, or a robe of calico 
thrown loosely round the body, somewhat like 
the Roman toga, and knotted on the left 
shoulder. The women wear a loose gown of 
calico or native cloth fastened tightly round 
the neck, but not bound at the waist, and often 
with the addition of several yards of cotton 
cloth tied round above the hips. Their hair is 
generally of a beautiful glossy black, and of un- 
usual fineness ; it is folded around the back part 
of the head, very much in the manner common 
to our ladies at home; and splendid tortoise- 
shell combs, of their own manufacture, are used 
to confine it. They display much taste in the 
arrangement of wild flowers amongst their hair; 
and a common ornament for the forehead is 
the Re of beautiful yellow feathers which is 
bound upon it. I have repeatedly seen women 
with hair of two, and in some instances, of 
three distinct colours. Deep black and chest. 
nut brown ; not promiscuously mingled through- 
out, but lying in separate masses ; and in the 
rare instances of which I have spoken, they 
were black, brown, and a kind of ash colour, 
giving to the head a most singular appearance. 
I had supposed that this party-coloured cha- 
racter of the hair was the effect of art, but was 
soon informed to the contrary, and perceived 
that by the natives themselves it was consi- 
dered a deformity.” 

But the description of the Indians on the 
Columbia is more germane to our purpose :— 

*“ The Indians of the Columbia were once a 
numerous and powerful people ; the shore of 
the river, for scores of miles, was lined with 
their villages ; the council fire was frequently 
lighted, the pipes round, and the desti- 
nies of the nation deliberated upon. War 


was declared against neighbouring tribes; the 





deadly tomahawk was lifted, and not buried 
until it was red with the blood of the savage ; 
the bounding deer was hunted, killed, and his 
antlers ornamented the wigwam of the red 
man ; the scalps of his enemies hung drying in 
the smoke of his lodge, and the Indian was 
happy. Now, alas! where is he ?— gone 
gathered to his fathers and to his happy hunt. 
ing grounds—his place knows him no more. 
The spot where once stood the thickly peopled 
village, the smoke curling and wreathing above 
the closely packed lodges, the lively children 
playing in the front, and their indolent parents 
lounging on their mats, is now only indicated 
by a.heap of undistinguishable ruins. The 
depopulation has been truly fearful. A gen. 
tleman told me, that only four years ago, as 
he wandered near what had formerly been a 
thickly peopled village, he counted no less than 
sixteen dead, men and women, lying unburied 
and festering in the sun in front of their habi- 
tations. Within the houses all were sick; not 
one had escaped the contagion ; upwards of a 
hundred individuals, men, women, and child- 
ren, were writhing in agony on the floors of 
the houses, with no one to render them any 
assistance. Some were in the dying struggle, 
and clenching with the convulsive grasp of 
death their disease-worn companions, shrieked 
and howled in the last sharp agony. Pro- 
bably there does not now exist one, where, 
five years ago, there were a hundred Indians ; 
and in sailing up the river, from the cape 
to the cascades, the only evidence of the ex- 
istence of the Indian is an occasional miser. 
able wigwam, with a few wretched, half-starved 
occupants. In some other places they are 
rather more numerous; but the thoughtful ob- 
server cannot avoid perceiving that in a very 
few years the race must, in the nature of 
things, become extinct, and the time is pro- 
bably not far distant, when the little trinkets 
and toys of this people will be picked up by 
the curious, and valued as mementoes of a 
nation passed away for ever from the face of the 
earth. The aspect of things is very melan- 
choly. It seems as if the fiat of the Creator 
had gone forth, that these poor denizens of 
the forest and the stream should go hence, 
and be seen of men no more. In former 
years, when the Indians were numerous, long 
after the establishment of this fort, it was not 
safe for the white men attached to it to venture 
beyond the protection of its guns without being 
fully armed. Such was the jealousy of the na- 
tives towards them, that various deep -laid 
schemes were practised to obtain possession of 
the post, and massacre all whom it had har- 
boured :—now, however, they areas submissive 
as children. Some have even entered into the 
service of the whites, and when once the natural 
and persevering indolence of the man is worn 
off, he will work well and make himself useful. 
About two hundred miles southward, the In- 
dians are said to be in a much more flou- 
rishing condition, and their hostility to the 
white people to be most deadly. They believe 
that we brought with us the fatal fever which 
has ravaged this portion of the country, and 
the consequence is, that they kill without 
mercy every white man who trusts himself 
amongst them.” 

On his journey homewards from the shores 
of the Pacific, Mr. T. relates :— 

‘* Mr. M‘Leod and myself embarked in a 
large batteau, with six men, and bidding fare- 
well to Mr. Pambrun and the missionaries, 
were soon gliding down the river. We ran 
to-day several rapids, and in the evening en- 
camped about fifteen miles below the mouth of 
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the Tetalla river. This running of rapids 
appears rather a dangerous busi to those 
unaccustomed to it, and it is in reality suffi- 
ciently hazardous, except when performed by 
old and skilful hands. Every thing depends 
upon the men who manage the bow and stern 
of the boat. The moment she enters the rapid, 
the two guides lay aside their oars, taking in 
their stead paddles, such as are used in the 
management of a canoe. The middle-men ply 
their vars; the guides brace themselves against 
the gunwale of the boat, placing their paddles 
edgewise down her sides, and away she goes 
over the curling, foaming, and hissing waters, 
like a race-horse. We passed to-day several 
large lodges of Indians, from whom we wished 
to have purchased fish, but they had none, or 
were not willing to spare any, so that we were 
compelled to purchase a dog for supper. I have 
said we, but I beg leave to correct myself, as I 
was utterly averse to the proceeding ; not, how- 
ever, from any particular dislike to the quality 
of the food; I have eaten it repeatedly, and 
relished it; but I am always unwilling, unless 
when suffering absolute want, to take the life 
of so noble and faithful an animal. Our hun- 
gry oarsmen, however, appeared to have no 
such scruples. The Indian called his dog, and 
he came to him, wagging his tail! He sold 
his companion for ten balls and powder! One 
of our men approached the poor animal with an 
axe. I turned away my head to avoid the 
sight, but I heard the dull, sodden sound of the 
blow. The tried friend and faithful companion 
lay quivering in the agonies of death at its 
master’s feet. We are enjoying a most mag- 
nificent sight at our camp this evening. On 
the opposite side of the river the Indians have 
fired the prairie, and the whole country for 
miles around is most brilliantly illuminated. 
Here am I sitting cross-legged on the ground, 
scribbling by the light of the vast conflagration 
with as much ease as if I had a ton of oil 
burning by my side; but my eyes are every 
moment involuntarily wandering from the paper 
before me, to contemplate and admire the 
grandeur of the distant scene. The very hea- 
vens themselves appear ignited, and the frag- 
ments of ashes and burning grass-blades, 
ascending and careering about through the 
glowing firmament, look like brilliant and 
glorious birds let loose to roam and revel amid 
this splendid scene. It is past midnight: every 
one in the camp is asleep, and I am this 
moment visited by half a dozen Indian fisher- 
men, who are peering over my shoulders, and 
soliciting a smoke, so that I shall have to stop, 
and fill my calamet. * * * We observe on the 
breasts and bellies of many of the Indians here 
a number of large red marks, mostly of an oval 
form, sometimes twenty or thirty grouped to- 
gether. These are wounds made by their own 
hands, to display to their people the unwaver- 
ing and stoical resolution with which they can 
endure pain. A large fold of the skin is taken 
up with the fingers, and sliced off with a knife ; 
the surrounding fibre then retreats, and a large 
and ghastly looking wound remains. Many 
that I saw to.day are yet scarcely cicatrised. 
There is a chief here, who obtained the dignity 
which he now enjoys solely by his numerous 
and hardy feats of this kind. He was ori- 
ginally a common man, and possessed but one 
wife; he has now six: and any of the tribe 
would think themselves honoured by his alli- 
ance. He is a most gigantic fellow, about six 
feet four inches in height, and remarkably stout 
and powerful. The whole front of his person 
is covered with the red marks of which I have 
spoken, and he displays with considerable pride 














the two scars of a bullet, which entered the 
left breast, and passed out below the shoulder- 
blade. This wound he also made with his ewn 
hand, by placing the muzzle of his gun against 
his breast, and pressing the trigger with his 
toe; and by this last, and most daring act, he 
was raised to the chief command of all the 
Indians on the north side of the river. Now 
that Tilki is no more, he will probably be 
chosen chief of all the country from the 
cascades to Walla-walla. I asked him if he 
felt no fear of death from the wound in his 
chest, at the time it was inflicted? He said, 
no; that his heart was strong, and that a 
bullet would never kill him. He told me that 
he was entirely well in a week after this occur- 
rence, but that for two days he vomited blood 
constantly. He is named by the Indians 
* Skookoom,’ the strong.” os 

Chili was hastily visited ; but this, and an 
interesting catalogue of natural history, con- 
taining many new discoveries in Oregon, we 
must leave to the readers of the work. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 

Flowers of Infancy; or, Scenes of our Early 
Years, in a Series of Engravings, accom- 
panied by Metrical Illustrations, ce. By 
TT’. Woolnoth, Historical Engraver in Ordi- 
nary to the Queen, &c. 4to. London, 1839. 
Woolnoth. 

Who ever saw the delightful infantile paint- 
ings of Reynolds without feeling that no class 
of subjects to which the art could be devoted 
possessed greater powers or influence over the 
human heart than such exquisite and natural 
representations of childhood, where every atti- 
tude and motion are grace, and every expression 
truth and innocency? Objects upon which 
every human hope may be built; beings to 
care, and fear for, and love; blossoms of pro- 
mise endeared to the imagination by the veil 
which hangs over the season of fruitage ; and 
creatures entwined round the affections by 
their beauty, their dependency, their helple 
ness, their purity, and their gratitude. It is 
not parents alone, nor near relatives, nor 
friends, who are charmed with well-depicted 
scenes of early years—no emotion is more uni- 
versal. Here, then, is a pictorial production 
which has very extended claims upon admira- 
tion and sympathy. The groups are of Sleep- 
ing, Waking, Playing, Weeping, Loving, 
Learning, Parting, and Meeting; and they 
are all sweet and touching performances. 
Waking is deliciously expressed ; and Weep- 
ing, with her dead bird and felon cat, is 
another pretty and tender theme, cleverly ex- 
ecuted. In Loving we are at a loss to make 
out the reflections from the glass, it seems to 
us that they are not all correct. The mother 
in Learning is a captivating portrait, and 
both Parting and Meeting are full of intelli- 
gence and sentiment. Of the versification we 
are sorry to say, it is most lame and indiffer- 
ent; therhymes being against all rule through- 
out. The handsome volume must thereforé be 
chosen for its engravings, not for its poetry ; 
and these engravings are enough to recommend 
it to every polished home in Britain, where 
there are fathers and mothers to be found, and 
darling children to be pleased with such refined 
and refining studies. 

Indian Hours. By R. N. Dunbar, author 
of *“ The Cruise,” “ The Caraguin,” &c. 
12mo. pp. 188. London, 1839. Bull. 

Tus is a volume of considerable merit; and 

as it is chiefly occupied with Indian subjects, 

has some claim to originality. The style is, for 











carmen Se te ona te 
the most part, light, graceful, and pleasing, 
with here and there a few strong strokes of 
description, that serve to shew the author is in 
earnest with his subject. We give the follow. 
ing specimen from the second part, entitled 

‘The Music-Shell ;” the subject, “ The Fly. 

bird :"— 

*€ Sylph of sunshine! honied sprite ! 
Darting round perfume and light; 
Humming thy rondo to the bud, 

While sucking its ethereal blood ; 
Flower-dweller ! where, supremely blest, 
By day you feast, by night you rest, 
Exalting all your heavenly hues 

By living on the rainbow's dews, 

What words, what spells, can I employ, 
To lure thee from thy race of joy, 

And win awhile thy jewelled plume 

My latticed casement to illume ? 

The lute, that would thy splendours sing, 
Soon mourns its impotence of string : 
What if I said thy tints outshine 

The costly glories of the mine, 

Or blush of flowers, or fish’s mail, 

Or bird-of-Juno’s starry tail, 

Or web of virgin bullien spun, 

Or beams, or tresses of the sun ? 

I should but prove all language weak 
To picture dyes, themselves that speak ; 
For mortals have not names for hues 
The Genii o’er their works diffuse. 

But see! the sweet reed, for thy use, 
In —— cups sheds its nectar'd juice; 
And flowers fresh cull’d, and dew-besprent, 

-. Ambrosial beverage present ; 

And bees, with whom you love to roam, 

Spread virgin honey in the comb. 

Then come! Aelight-inspiring bird, 
Waking the graceful thought and word ; 
Awhile with me, balm-breather, stay ! 
And teach me how to frame the lay, 
Whose tones may fall on Beauty's eat 
As softly—delicately clear, 

As thine own murmur’d music swells 
Within the flow’ret’s velvet cells. 

The Indian with thy plumy pride 

Bedeck’d his idol or his bride; 

But my idolatry shall be 

To make a deity of thee; 

And worship thee with rite divine, 

if here thou It fix thy fairy shrine, 

And, quitting the unshelter’d grove, 

Shed radiance through my bower'd alcove, 
And charm my sight, and prompt my lay, 
And shine and sing the hours away.” 

The Theory, Practice, and Architecture of 
Bridges.—The Theory by James Ryan, of 
Kiny’s College; and the Practical and 
Architectural Treatises by William Hoss 
kings, F.S.A. Parts V. and VI. 8vo. 
London, 1839. Weale. 

WE have noticed this truly national work in 

terms of the highest praise during its progress, 

and have now only to repeat our com. 
mendations of it for the spirit in which the 
first volume is concluded. The earlier num. 
bers of the second volume will commence with 

Mr. Hoskings’ treatises. We need not re. 

commend it to the public, for its practical 

utility to all engaged in the works of railroads, 
bridges, &c., must be a sufficient passport to 
universal favonr, 

Life and Adventures of Michael Armstrong 
the Factory Boy. By Frances Trollope. 
3 vols. 12mo. London, 1839. Colburn, 

THERE is but one way to produce an effect on 

the public in works of this kind: it is by de. 

voting the most minute examination to the 
system which is to be exposed to objection and 
obloquy, in order to amend it; and, as another 
requisite, possessing the talents to exhibit its 
wrongs and errors in the most powerful light. 

Dickens’s Parish Workhouse and Yorkshire 

School are splendid examples of this class; their 

details came home to the understanding and 

the heart, because they were founded on actual 
observation, — facts, truths, pointed with all 
the force of the most acute perception of indi- 
vidualities and generalities, and realised by 
traits of such accurate nature, and touches of 
such exquisite feeling, that none ever doubted 


the existence and the sufferings of a persecuted 
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Oliver Twist or a miserable Smike. Mrs. 
Trollope has relied on invention in this imita- 
tion of a brilliant model: her circumstances are 
not British ; her characters are not living; her 
adventures are romance; and, in short, her 
Factory is a very unsatis-Factory Boy. 

The Works of the Rev. Sydney Smith. 
Vol. IV. 8vo. pp. 411. London, 1839. 
Longman and Co. 

Tue fourth and concluding volume of this col- 

lection of the writings of one of the cleverest 

of clever men, contains many of his articles 
from the “ Edinburgh Review,” and five 
speeches on the Catholic claims and Parlia- 
mentary Reform, the writer’s opinions upon 
some of the subjects of which he treats having 
since been considerably modified. ‘The whole, 
however, affords a very high idea of his literary 
talents, and of the powers of his mind, richly 
informed, versatile, and pungent. It is a plea- 
sure to look back on such discussions, after the 
glare and fury of conflicting politics have left 
them as retrospects of the past. We can 
appreciate their worth and weight, and see 
where they fail and are mistaken. The judg- 
ment is improved, and a useful lesson against 
dogmatism is strongly inculcated. Without 
comparing these volumes with previons isolated 
publications of the reverend author, it seems to 
us, if we remember rightly, that he has omitted 

some of his productions. Quere, for instance, a 

Preface to Sermons ? 

The Manners and Trials of the Primitive 
Christians. By the Rev. Robert Jamieson, 
Minister of Currie. 12mo. pp. 452. 1839. 
Edinburgh, Johnson: London, Whittaker 
and Co. ; Nisbet and Co. 

Turis is a volume which we would earnestly 

recommend, for it is full of information and 

interest, on a subject the most memorable 
and important in the world’s history. The 
whole Christian community are especially con- 
cerned in becoming acquainted with the do- 
mestic lives and manners of the earliest con- 
verts to their faith, and the cruel persecutions 
which they endured with wonderful and un- 
flinching constancy, during the first three 
centuries in which the religion of the Gospel 
grew from a mustard-seed to a mighty tree to 
overshadow the earth. Mr. Jamieson has con- 
sulted the authorities necessary to have enabled 
him to perform this task in an efficient way, 
and his work is one well calculated for a course 
as popular as ‘ Pilgrim's Progress,” or ‘ Ro- 
binson Crusoe.” The extraordinary nature of 
the facts, the extent and variety of the matter, 
cannot fail to make a deep impression on the 

_ minds of every class of readers, and his volume 
a fireside and family favourite. 

Lunar Observations. 12mo. pp. 377. London, 
1839. Wright; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
AFTER the fashion of ‘¢ Gulliver's Travels,” 
our author mounts in a balloon, and is deposited 
in astrange region, where he introduces many 
personages well known amongst ourselves, and 
satirizes che vicesand follies of the day. There 
is some talent in the performance, but it is 
difficult to follow in the wake of such a writer 
as Swift, und the burlesque is not very 

amusing. 

A Letter to A. Panizzi, Esq. on the Reputed 
Earliest Printed Newspaper, ** The English 
Mercurie, 1588." By Thomas Watts, of 
the British Museum. Pp. 16. London, 
1839. Pickering. 

In this little brochure Mr. Watts demolishes 

the dictum of Chalmers (repeated since by 

hundreds of the imitatores servum pecus who 
make dictionaries, cyclopedias, books of se- 
lections, and all other sorts of compilations), 





that the first known newspaper was the above 

Mercurie, devised by the extraordinary wisdom 

of Burleigh to inform the people about the 

Spanish Armada! According to the author, 

and we should think (without seeing the 

documents), according to truth, these famous 
journals are more recent forgeries. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. With Original 
Notes, by the Rev. T. Scott. 8vo. pp. 408. 
London, 1839. Seeleys. 

AN eighth edition with the beautiful illustra. 

tions of Stothard, so well known and so highly 

appreciated that we need not add a word in its 
favour. 

The Court Favourite. By Jane Roberts, au- 
thor of ** Two Years at Sea.” 3 vols. 12mo. 
London, 1839. Southgate. 

A MIXTURE of facts and fiction, connected 
with or invented from the Courts of George ITT. 
and the Regent, and of that level character 
which offers nothing for censure and little for 
praise. The incidents are all likely enough to 
have happened ;_ so likely, that they do not 
possess much interest. The characters are 
drawn naturally and with fidelity. 

The Poetical Works of Thomas Campbell. 8vo. 
double cols. pp. 71. London, 1839. Moxon. 

The Last Essays of ** Elia.” First Series. 8vo. 
double cols. pp. 94. London, 1839. Moxon. 


WE presume that these popular works, well | 


printed on good paper, at the cost of half-a- 

crown each, do not require any recommenda- 

tion from us, 

The Spitfire, a Tale of the Sea. By Captain 
Chamier, R.N. author of ‘ The Life of 
a Sailor,” ‘Jack Adams,” &c. 3 vols. 
London, 1839. Colburn. 

A Most guilty and mysterious home story, in 

which a villanous attorney and his equally 

villanous daughter, in complot with a wealthy 
baronet, one of the “stern” gentry of the 

Novel School, guilty of hanging crimes, and in 

the power of his accomplices, is varied by the 

adventures of the aforesaid baronet’s younger 
brother, who runs away, and gets to be a fa- 
mous pirate, Captain of the Spitfire. Of the 
oaths, battles, robberies, murders, and other 
horrors belonging to the latter, we are no 
judges, and confess that we take no interest 
in them; and with regard to the characters 
and acts of the people who figure in the former 
divisions, together with the extravagant inci- 
dents in the midst of which they play their 
parts, they are neither natural nor credible. 

An old serving-man discourses in all the high- 

flown phraseology of romance writing ; and, in 

short, almost every body is so extraordinary, 
that the Tale, whatever it may be, of the Sea, 
is very unlike aught we can imagine on land. 

Observations upon the Handwriting of Philip 
Melanchthon. Illustrated with Facsimiles 
from his Marginal Annotations, his Common- 
place Book, and his Epi. tol ‘y Corr ip d. 
ence. Also a few Specimens of the Auto- 
graph of Martin Luther, with Explanatory 
Remarks. By S. Leigh Sotheby. Imp. 4to. 

Tuts volume reminds us of the good old 

times when no pains were spared to elucidate a 

favourite subject, and the zeal of the investiga- 

tor knew no bound but such as was imposed by 
the mechanical means of illustrating it. Mr. 

Sotheby’s work does him infinite credit. 

Nothing that type, paper, and engraving could 

do for his interesting inquiry has been omitted ; 

and the result is a production not only of great 
industry and accuracy, but of very curious 
embellishment and research: It is such a book, 
indeed, as must have been most acceptable and 
gratifying to the eminent scholar and pro- 
testaut divine to. whom it is dedicated ; but, 





alas for human stability! the Bishop of 


| Lichfield has been removed from his Christian 
| labours since this dedication was inscribed to 
|him. The loss of such a friend and patron 


' must be severely felt by the author. 
| The data here so ably set forth by him were 
| discovered in the library of Dr. Kloss of Frank. 
|fort, when consigned to this country for sale 
four years ago ; and Mr. S. is of opinion, that 
the MSS. and printed works in which they 
are found must have been portions of Me. 
lanchthon’s own collection. It is not in our 
power to convey to the reader any idea of the 
facsimiles, portrait, and other remarkable 
components of the volume. We can merely 
state, that the materials so exhibited are of 
much value and importance; that they must 
ever command attention and respect in a 
literary point of view ; and that the light they 
throw on the character of an individual who 
has exercised so great an influence over the 
religious world, entitles them to the best 
consideration of the intelligent, the learned, 
and the pious. 

A Treatise on the Medical Jurisprudence of 
Insanity. By J. Ray, M.D. With an In- 
troductory Essay, by D. Spillan, M.D. Pp. 
436. London, 1839. Henderson. 

THERE is a vast mass of remarkable matter in 

this volume, bearing upon questions of high 

human importance. The many forms of in. 
sanity which it describes are really so frightful, 
that at coming to the end we also came to the 
conclusion that every living soul is mad ; some 
more, and some less, to be sure, but all mad. 

What with idiocy, imbecility, intellectual 

mania, moral mania, dementia, febrile deli- 

rium, and sheer madness, there is not a ray of 
hope left for one of us in Dr. Ray’s darkly 
clouded pages. 

Poems. By Mrs. Boddington, author of ‘‘Slight 
Reminiscences of the Rhine,” “* The Gossip’s 
Week,” and ‘ Sketches of the Pyrenees.” 
8vo. pp. 412. London, 1839. Longman 
and Co. 

To Mrs. Boddington’s preceding productions 

we have done due honour, and it only demands 

repetition from us to say that the present vue 
lume possesses the same qualities which graced 
its predecessors. Taste and feeling are its 
attributes, the elegant cultivation of the female 
mind, and the pleasing exercise of feminine 
talent. This is apparent in the illustrations of 

a love of art, as well as in the examples of a 

love of literature. The little wood etchings 

are extremely pretty, and, indeed, the paper 
and general appearance of the work belong to 
the luxuries of typography. The versification 
is easy, often careless, but many fine thoughts 
are scattered throughout these outpourings on 
many subjects. We will only quote the last 
lines of the last poem—‘ Excursion from Na- 
ples,” which will fairly indicate the character 
of the whole, and give an idea of the playful, 
yet reflective, passages to which we have al- 
luded :— 
«* Another night 

We passed in joy at Ischia; then ‘ once more 

Upon the waters,’—thinking that the sea 

Should from the sea be viewed. A level eye 

Sees it o'erbrimming fulness, feels it buoyan’, 

Looks down into its depths ; but from above 

The tranquil sea looks like a metal plate 

That cleaves to earth, 

And so, thus reasoning, 


Scolding the sun, and dosing as those do 
Who rise at four,—we found ourselves at Naples.” 


The Journal of the English Agricultural So- 
ciety. Vol. I. Part II. London, 1839. 
Murray. 

WE rejoice to see that the southern part of 

our island is doing something effectually to 





redeem itself from the reproach of hiaving been 
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so long behind the north in diffusing through- 
out the classes engaged in it useful information 
and instruction on that all-important subject— 
the cultivation of the soil. This valuable pub- 


lication is of the right kind to supply the| 4, 


necessary intelligence. The papers are full of 
practical interest ; and there is hardly a branch 
of farming in respect to which it will not furnish 
advice well calculated to improve the land, and 
increase the profits of landlord and tenant. To 
them we recommend it, in the certainty that it 
will, in most cases, promote the desired end of 
making two blades grow where only one grew 
before. ’ 

Gilbert's Illustrated Map of the World, with a 
Companion. By R. Mudie. London, 1839. 
Grattan and Gilbert. 

Tuts is a most comprehensive and useful pub- 





lication : a geographical library in two moder- 

ate sized volumes, the map folding into a thin} 

octavo, and the companion forming only a} 

small duodecimo. When we say that nearly 

all the information the student can need on | 
the subject of the earth which we inhabit is to 
be found within this compass, we have said 
enough to recommend the work to general 
acceptation ; and it is quite unnecessary for us 
to enter into the details of rivers, mountains, 
physical features, &c. &c., nor to state that 

Mr. Mudie has executed the task entrusted to 

him with great ability and judgment. 

Italy, Spain, and Portugal, &c. By the Author 
of ** Vathek.” London, 1839. Bentley. 
As a volume of Bentley's Library, this most 
pleasing work is happily reprinted. ‘Taste and 
refinement are its ornaments in every portion ; | 
but as we have, in the course of our critical | 
duties, already done honour to these recol- 
lections of a richly stored mind, we will not 
say more, but congratulate readers on having | 
them again in a new edition, with a fine 
spirited portrait of their accomplished author, 

after Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

Hints on Etiquette. London, 1839. 
Longman and Co. 

A NINETEENTH edition!—why the world has 
gone mad after good manners and polite beha- 
viour! It seems that there are some additions 
and alterations by a competent lady, and made 
in consequence of our changes since we had a 
queen to reign over us and give a new tone to 
society. We have not, however, time to 
undertake the important task of picking them 
out; and for ourselves are free to confess, that 
we see little difference within the last two 
years, except that more ladies gallop about on 
horseback. 

Letters from Palestine ; 
Residence there in 1836, 7, 8. 
J. D. Paxton. Pp. 262. 
Tilt. 

OF a missionary character, Mr. Paxton has 
taken a plain and religious view of the many 
places and circumstances presented to his notice 
in Palestine. ‘The volume is unambitious, and 
so far interesting ; but there is nothing in it of 
novelty to require further notice from us, nor 
of superior observation to fix the attention of 
the well-informed public. 

Cabinet Colloquies; or, Ministerial Manceuvres, §c. §c. 
8vo. (London, Southgate.) A collection of political squibs 
against the Ministry, which seem to have been published 
weekly, and are now collected into one volume. . 

Practi ism, &c. by R. Thorpe, Esq. Pp. 50. 
—An able and moderate pamphlet on the Conservative 
a Manly Exercises. Pp. 264.—A sixth edition 
shews how much these directions for cultivating healthful 
manly exercises are prized. 

The Excitement ; or, A Book to Induce Young People 
Read. 1840. Edited by the Rev. Robert Jamieson. (Edin- 
burgh, Johnson; London, Whittaker and Co.; Dub- 
lin, Curry and Co).—This is the eleventh of the series, and 





Written during a 
By the Rev. 
London, 1839. 





a very various and judicious selection of strange tales, 


adventures, anecdotes of men and animals, natural 

history, extracts from foreign travels, &c. &c. all well 

calculated for the intended purpose. A young person 

would have little or no taste for reading, who would not 

be induced to do so by many of these pieces, Four 

nice cris also embellish this neat and pleasing 
nn 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
NovemBeER 4. G. R. Waterhouse, Esq. V.P. 
in the chair.—A very extensive and valuable 
collection of works, relative to bee-culture and 
the honey-bee, was presented to the Society by 
the Rev. F. W. Hope; and other works were 
also presented, and members elected. Mr. 
Trenchard exhibited a singular variety of Va- 
nessa urtice, and Mr. Hope a collection of 
insects from Sierra Leone, forwarded to him 
by Mr. Strachan, including specimens of two 
extremely rare Goliath beetles, G. Tocquatus 
and G. (Eudacilla) Morgani. Mr. Newport 
exhibited, and made some observations upon, a 
specimen of Scolopendra morsitans, one leg of 
which was of very small size, and had appa- 
rently been reproduced ; upon which fact, in- 
teresting as being the first instance of such a 
circumstance amongst the Myriapoda, a discus- 
sion ensued amongst the members.—A paper, 
by Dr. Imhoff, of Basle, was read, consisting of 
critical observations upon Mr. Kirby's “ Mono. 
graphia Apum Anglie ;” and Mr. A. White 


|communicated an extract relative to some ex- 


tensive migrations of dragon-flies. 

December 2. George Newport, Esq. V.P. 
in the chair—_Numerous works on entomology 
were presented by different members. Mr. 
Waterhouse exhibited the larva of one of the 
lamellicorn beetles, from the body of which a 
vegetable excrescence (Spheria 2) of consider- 
able size had grown. Other instances were 
also mentioned of a similar circumstance, espe- 
cially that of a caterpillar common in New 
Zealand, which is often similarly infested, as 
well as specimens of North American Cicada. 
Dr. G. W. Calvert noticed the attacks to which 
his fields of standing corn had been subjected 
by a caterpillar, evidently that of one of the 
Noctuide, which fed upon the grains of wheat 
in the ears whilst standing in the field. He 
also exhibited the cocoon of a moth, within 
which a great number of the cocoons of a 


/minute Ichneumonideous parasite were beau- 


tifully arranged in close connexion. Mr.West- 
wood also exhibited the nests of various species 
of social insects, in which they had either 
availed themselves of a common covering, or 
had arranged their cocoons in close contact 
together.—A memoir was read by W. W. 
Saunders, Esq. F.L.S. containing descriptions 
of new exotic Diptera, chiefly from East India. 
A further discussion took place relative to the 
reproduction of the limbs of the Myriapoda, in 
which Mr. Ashton drew the distinction be- 
tween the reproduction of the limbs of the 
Annulosa, which only occurs at the period of 
moulting, and previous to the animals arriving 
at perfection, and that which is constantly 
going forward throughout the entire life of the 
higher animals. 


BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 
Dec. 20. Dr. Macreight, V.P. in the chair. 
—A donation of British plants by Mr. E. Lees 


was announced. Dr. Willshire communicated 
to the Society ‘ The present state of Knowledge 
in regard to the Evolution of Light from Plants.’ 
This subject has of late years attracted atten- 
tion on the Continent; but the phenomenon 
was first observed by the family of Linnzus in 
Tropoclum majus. Dead and living vegetable 


structures emit light. Wood rotted in the 
air never shines ; but only when buried in the 
earth, with the sap contained in it, is this curi- 
ous property evidenced. ‘This effect, moreover, 
Dr. Willshire observed, takes place only during 
the months of July and August, in warm, dry 
weather. Mushrooms, potatoes, &c. &c. were 
mentioned as evolving light during the putree 
factive stage. 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 

T. R. Epmonps, Esq. in the chair.—There 
was brought before the notice of the meeting 
a paper entitled ‘An Outline of the Commer. 
cial Statistics of Ceylon,’ by John Capper, Esq. 
From tables given by the writer, it appears 
that the imports of Ceylon have increased 70 
per cent between 1833 and 1837. Of this the 
greater portion is in the trade with Great Bri- 
tain, which shews an increase of 10 per cent 
from 1833 to 1835, and from that period to 
1837, the enormous increase of 230 per cent. 
Of the articles imported, those which shew the 
greatest improvement are sugar, cotton, cloth, 
and millinery. Beer, tea, and wheat, have re. 
mained almost stationary; while there has been 
a decided falling off in the annual consumption 
of opium and spirits—a most gratifying cir. 
cumstance to the well-wishers of a labouring 
population. Out of 1,250,000, which is the 
present population of Ceylon, not 1000 are 
Europeans; and about 5000 or 6000 are of 
Portuguese extraction. Of the natives, there 
are about 200 headmen, or petty princes, and, 
perhaps, 4000 middlemen, of some property and 
influence. ‘These being deducted, there are 
1,244,800, of whom we may say the 44,800 are 
of a superior class, being servants in families, 
warehousekeepers, and messengers; and there 
then remain 1,200,000 of the very lowest order, 
As the reading of the paper was not concluded, 
we cannot proceed further with its details.— 
Mr. Baker (of Leeds, we believe) gave an oral 
account of the statistics of that large manufac. 
turing town, founded on a report of that gen. 
tleman, inserted in the ‘*‘ Leeds Mercury.” To 
that journal we therefore refer those of our 
readers much interested in the local statistics 
of Leeds.—Another paper was brought under 
observation ; it was ‘ On the Social and Moral 
Statistics of Criminal Offenders, in reference to 
Preston and Lewes,’ drawn up by Mr. Rawson, 
from two printed reports made to the govern. 
ment by the prison inspectors. 


INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS, 
An ordinary meeting of this Society (the 
second of the present session), was held on 
Monday evening last, Mr. G. Basevi in the 
chair.—The Council having announced, at the 
preceding meeting, their desire to form a col- 
lection of drawings, &c., illustrative of the 
works of Inigo Jones, several were presented 
and others promised. Mr. Britton exhibited a 
curious facsimile of a sketch-book which had 
belonged to Jones, and is now in the possession 
of the Duke of Devonshire. It is some- 
what singular that this book does not con- 
tain a single architectural subject, but con- 
sists wholly of sketches from pictures and 
statues, with various MS. notes.—Mr. Cottam 
delivered a discourse on brickmaking by machi- 
nery, elucidatory of Lord Tweeddale’s invention 
for the manufacture of bricks and drain-tiles, 
The clay is drawn out on a continuous web, 
and cut off at regular intervals. Bricks thus 
made are much more ponderous than those 
made by hand, being as eight to five. Mr. 
Godwin, jun., described a patent system of 





brickwork, in which the bricks are all rebated 
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together, and illustrated it by extempore dia- 
itil ais , 
LITBRARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
Oxvorp, Dec. 17. The following degrees were con- 
Bachelor in Civil Law.—F. Hessey, Fellow of St, John’s 
College. 
Masters of Arts.—Rev. J. D. Day, Brasenose College, 


Grand Compounder; Rev. W. S. Crowdy, Lincoln Col- 
lege ; am, W. D. Ryder, W. Hawkins, 





Rev. N. Oxenh y 
Exeter College; Rev. P. Scholfield, University College ; 
Rev. T. B. Ferries, Trinity College. 
8 of Arts.—F. H, Bennett, Christ Church; R. 

M. Coley, Queen’s College ; G. B. Lee, J. Price, Fellows 
of New College; J. B. Hughes, Demy of Magdalen 
College; Rev. D. Jones, Jesus College; W. Twining, 
Balliol College ; P. Sankey, St. John’s College. 

The subject for the Seatonian Prize Poem for the en- | 
suing year is—* The Ministry of Angels.” 


CAMBRIDGE.—Prize Subjects.—1. The Chancellor’s third 

id_ medal for the encouragement of English Poetry, 
‘or the best Ode, or the best Poem in heroic verse. The 
subject for the present year is —‘‘ Richard the First in 
Palestine.” 

IL. The Representatives in Parliament. — Two Prizes 
of fifteen guineas each, for the encouragement of Latin 
Prose Composition, and two other Prizes of fifteen 
guineas each. 

The subjects for the present year are—1. For the Ba- 


sons have ever been more sincerely beloved 
either by their friends or by the members of 
their families. Mr. George Saunders was for- 
merly architect to the British Museum, where 
he built the Townley Gallery: he was also a 
diligent and learned antiquary, and the author 
of a very interesting and valuable paper in the 
twenty-sixth volume of the “ Archeologia,”’ con- 
taining the results of an inquiry concerning the 
condition and extent of the city of Westminster 
at various periods of our history.—The only 
foreign members whom the Royal Society has 
lost during the Jast year are the Baron de 
Prony, one of the most distinguished engineers 
and mathematicians of the age; and the vene- 
rable Pierre Prevost, formerly Professor of Na- 
tural Philosophy in the University of Geneva. 
—Gaspard Clair Francois Marie Riche de Prony, 
was born in the department of the Rhone in 


NR 
appointed, in conjunction with the celebrated 
Count Fossombroni of Florence, the head of 
the Commisionne de l’Agro Romano, for the 
more effectual drainage and improvement of 
the Pontine Marshes. The result of his labours 
in this very important task, which he prose. 
cuted with extraordinary zeal and success, was 
embodied in his “ Déscription Hydrographique 
et Historique des Marais Pontins,” which ap. 
peared in 1822, which contains a very detailed 
description of the past, present, and prospective 
condition of these pestilential regions, and avery 
elaborate scientific discussion of the general 
principles which should guide us, in this and 
all similar cases, in effecting their permanent 
restoration to healthiness and fertility. After 
the return of the Bourbons, M. de Prony conti- 
nued to be employed in various important works, 
and more particularly in the formation of some 





1775, and became a pupil, at an early age, of| extensive embankments towards the mouth of 
the Ecole des Ponts et Chaussées, where he|the Rhone. In 1817, he was made a member 
pursued his mathematical and other studies/of the Bureau des Longitudes; and in the 
with great application, and with more than following year he was elected one of the fifty 
common success. He was subsequently em-| foreign members ofthe RoyalSociety. In 1828, 


ployed, as an adjunct of M. Perronet, the chief| he was created a baron by Charles X., and was 





chelors, ‘‘ In ill4 Philosophia, in qua de vita hominum 
et moribus disputatur, tractanda quibus principiis quasi 
fundamento inniti, quibusq potissi ex fontibus 
recte vivendi precepta haurire oporteat?” 2. For the 

raduates, ‘* Quid censes plausus et amici dona 
Quiritis?” 

III. Sir William Browne’s three gold medals, of the | 
value of five guineas each, to such resident Undergra- | 
duates as shall compose —1. The best Greek Ode in| 
imitation of Sappho; 2. The best Latin Ode in imita- ; 
tion of Horace; 3, The best Greek ge after the 
model of the Anthologia, and the best Latin Epigram 
after the model of Martial. 

The subjects for the present year are —1. For the| 
Greek Ode, ‘* Eleusis;” 2. For the Latin Ode, ‘Ilo 
Virgilium me tempore dulcis alebat Parthenope, studiis 
florentem ignobilis oti;” 3. For the Greek Epigram, 
«* Dulce periculum ;” 4. For the Latin Epigram, ‘Se 

uiturque fugitque.” 
‘he Greek Ode may be accompanied by a literal Latin 
Prose Version. 

IV. The Porson Prize (the interest of 400/. stock, to be | 
annually employed in the purchase of one or more Greek | 
books), the best translation of a proposed passage in Shak- 
spere, Ben Jonson, Massinger, or Beaumont and Fletcher, 
into Greek verse. 

The subject for the present year is—Shakspere, Troilus 
and Oressida, act i. scene 3, beginnin, 

«* The ample proposition that 
and ending 





Love makes,” 


«* Made a toast for Neptune.” 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 
The President's Address, concluded from our last. 

Epmunp Law Lusutncron was born in 
1766, at the lodge of St. Peter’s College, 
Cambridge, of which his grandfather, Bi- 
shop Law, was master. He became a student, 
and afterwards a fellow of Queen’s College in 
that university, and attained the fourth place 
on the mathematical tripos in 1787. After 
practising for sume years at the bar, he was 
appointed Chief Justice of Ceylon, a station 
which he filled for several years with great 
advantage td that colony. On his return from 
the East, he was made Auditor of the Ex- 
chequer, and also received from his uncle, Lord 
Ellenborough, the appointment of Master of the 
Crown Office. He was an intimate friend of 
Wollaston and Tennant; and though with- 
drawn by his pursuits from the active culti- 
vation of science, he continued throughout his 
life to feel a deep interest in its progress. His 
acquaintance with classical and general litera- 
ture was unusually extensive and varied, and 
he had the happiness of witnessing in his sons 
the successful cultivation of those studies which 
other and more absorbing duties had compelled 
him to abandon. Mr. Lushington was a man 
of a cheerful temper, of very courteous and 
leasing manners, temperate and tolerant in all 
is opinions, and exemplary in the discharge 


of that school, in many important works, and| made a peer of France in 1835. He died in 
particularly in the restoration of the Port of great tranquillity at Aoniéres near Paris, in 
Dunkirk ; and in 1786, he drew up the en-| July last, in the eighty-fourth year of his age. 
gineering plan for the erection of the Pont) The Baron de Prony was a man of singularly 
Louis XVI., and was employed in superintend-! pleasing manners, of very lively conversation, 
ing its execution. M. de Prony had already! and of great evenness of temper. He was one 
appeared before the public, first as the trans-/of the most voluminous writers of his age, 
lator of General Roy’s ‘* Account of the Methods | generally upon mathematical and other subjects 
employed for the Measurement of the Base on | connected with his professional pursuits; and 
Hounslow Heath,” which was the basis of the, though we should not be justified in placin © 
most considerable geodesical operation which, him on the same level with some of the grea’ 
had at that time been undertaken; and sub-| men with whom he was associated for so ma ny 
sequently, as the author of an essay of consider-| years of his life, yet he is one of those of 


able merit, “* On the Construction of Indeter- 
minate Equations of the Second Degree.” In 
1790 and 1797, appeared his great work, in two 
large volumes, entitled ‘* Nouvelle Architecture 
Hydraulique,” which is a very complete and 
systematic treatise on mechanics, hydrostatics, 
and hydraulics, and more particularly on the 
principles of the steam-engine and hydraulical 
engineering. In 1792, he was appointed to su- 
perintend the execution of the Cadastre, or great 
territorial and numerical survey of France, 
—a gigantic undertaking, the subsequent exe- 
cution of which, during the revolutionary 
government, combined with the establishment 
of the bases of the decimal metrical system, 
gave employment and developement to so many 
and such important scientific labours and dis- 
coveries: among many other laborious duties, 
the formation of the extensive tables devolved 
upon M. de Prony, who, in the course of two 
years, organised and instructed a numerous 
body of calculators, and completed the immense 
*¢ Tables du Cadastre,” which are still preserved 
in MSS. at the library of the observatory in 
seventeen enormous folio volumes. M. de 
Prony became Directeur-Général des Ponts et 
Chaussées in 1794, and was nominated the first 
professor of mechanics to the Ecole Polytech- 
nique ;—an appointment which led to the pub- 
lication of many very important memoirs on 
mechanical and hydraulical subjects, and on 
various problems of engineering, which ap- 
peared in the Journal of that celebrated school. 
He declined the invitation of Napoleon to be- 
come a member of the Institute of Egypt,—a 
refusal which was never entirely forgotten or 
pardoned. In the beginning of the present 
century, he was engaged in the execution of 
very extensive works connected with the em- 
bankments towards the embouchure of the Po, 
and inthe ports of Genoa, Ancona, Pola, Venice, 





both of his public and private duties: few per- 


and the Gulf of Spezzia; and in 1810, he was 


| whom his country may justly be proud, whether 
we consider the extent and character of his 
scientific attainments, or the great variety of 
important, practical, and useful labours in 
which his life was spent.—Pierre Prevost was 
born in 1751, and was originally destined to 
follow the profession of his father, who was one 
of the pastors of Geneva: at the age of twenty, 
however, he abandoned the study of theology 
for that of the law, the steady pursuit of which, 
in time, gave way to his ardent passion for 
literature and philosophy: at the age of twenty- 
| two, he became private tutor in a Dutch family, 
and afterwards accepted a similar situation in 
the family of M. Delessert, first at Lyons, and 
afterwards at Paris. It was in this latter city 
{that he commenced the publication of the 
\translation of Euripides, beginning with the 
tragedy of ‘* Orestes ;’—a work which made 
him advantageously known to some of the 
leading men in that great metropolis of litera- 
, ture, and led to his appointment, in 1780, to 
ithe professorship of philosophy in the College 
| of Nobles, and also to a place in the Academy 
'of Berlin, on the invitation of Frederick the 
'Great. Being thus established in a position 
| where the cultivation of literature and philoso- 
| phy became as much a professional duty as the 
| natural accomplishment of his own wishes and 
| tastes, he commenced a life of more than ordi- 
jnary literary activity and productiveness. In 
'the course of four years which he passed at 
| Berlin, he published ‘* Observations sur les 
Méthodes employées pour enseigner la Morale ; 
sur la Théorie des Gains Fortuits; sur le 
Mouvement Progressif du Centre de Gravité 
de tout le Systéme Solaire; sur l’Origine des 
Vitesses Projectiles; sur l'Economie des An- 
ciens Gouvernements; sur |’ Etat des Finances 
a’Angleterre ;” and he also completed the three 
first volumes of his translation of Euripides. 
There were, in fact, few departments of liter- 
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ature or philosophy which were not compre- 
hended in the extensive range of his studies 
and publications. In the year 1784, he re- 
turned to Geneva to attend the death-bed of 
his father, when he was induced to accept 
the chair of belles-lettres in the University,— 
an appointment which he found on trial little 
suited to his taste, and which he shortly 
afterwards resigned. For some years after 
this period he was compelled, more by cir- 
cumstances than by inclination, to partake 
largely in those political discussions which 
for some years agitated his native city, and 
which afterwards, resumed upon a wider the- 
atre, shook to its centre the whole frame- 
work of European society ;- but he gradually 
withdrew himself from political life on his 
appointment to the chair of natural philosophy 
in 1792; and devoted himself from thence- 
forth, with renewed activity and ardour, to 
pursuits which were most congenial to his 
tastes. In 1790, M. Prevost published his 
** Mémoire sur l’Equilibre du Feu;”’ and in the 


following year, his “ Recherches sur la Chaleur.” | 


These important memoirs were followed by 
many others on the same subject, in various 
scientific journals; and the general results of 
all his researches and discoveries were exhi- 
bited, in a systematic form, in his well-known 
work, ‘‘Sur le Calorique Rayonnant,” which 
was published in 1809, and in which he fully 
developed his theory of exchanges, and was 


enabled to give a consistent explanation of the | 
principal facts which were at that time known | 


family which contained within itself, in a very 
uncommon degree, every element of tranquil- 
lity, contentment, and happiness. His own 
temper was singularly equable and tranquil; 
and his tastes and pursuits, which rarely left 
his time unoccupied, saved him from that 
tedium vite which sometimes renders old age 
querulous and discontented. Thus happily 
disposed and happily circumstanced, it is not 
wonderful that his life should have been pro- 
longed beyond the ordinary limits of humanity. 
He died on the eighth of April, in the eighty- 
eighth year of his age, surrounded by his 
family, and deeply regretted by all who knew 
him. The philosophical character of M. Pre- 
vost had been greatly influenced by that of his 
master Le Sage, a man of great originality and 
profundity of thought, but whose speculations, 
particularly those which attempted the expla- 
nation of the cause of gravity, trespassed 
somewhat beyond the proper limits of philo- 
sophy. We consequently find him disposed to 
explain the laws of the propagation of heat and 
light on the most simple mechanical principles, 
and to trace their origin and progress much 
further than the experiments or facts will 
properly warrant ; thus giving to his conclu- 
sions, in many cases, a much more hypothetical 
character than would otherwise have attached 
to them. M. Prevost had little acquaintance 
with the more refined resources of modern 





analysis ; and his researches on many im- 
portant branches of experimental and philoso- 
phical inquiry were consequently limited to 


respecting the nature and propagation of heat. |reasonings which could be carried on by the 


It would be impossible, in the very short com-|most simple algebraical or geometrical pro- | 


pass within which this notice is necessarily cesses. But, notwithstanding the restrictions 
confined, to enumerate even a small part of the! which were thus imposed on his progress, 
publications of an author whose pursuits were|the range of his ‘philosophical researches was 
so various, and whose labours were so un- unusually extensive and various, and his dis- 
remitting. He contributed papers to our|coveries on heat must always be considered as 
Transactions” in 1797 and 1803; the first constituting a most important epoch in a 
containing an explanation of some optical! branch of science which has recently received 
experiments of Lord Brougham; and the’ so extraordinary a developement in the hands 
second, some remarks on heat and on the|of Fourier, Forbes, Melloni, and other phi- 
action of, bodies which intercept it, with re-! losophers. 

ference to a paper by Dr. Herschel: and in| 
1806, he became one of the foreign members| 
of our body. In 1799, he obtained the first | 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
accessit for an essay, “Sur l’Influence des) Thursday.—Zoological, 3 p.m. 


3: Alaet . . fag | +#Friday.— Botanical, 8 p.m. 
Signes Rélativement a la Formation des Idées,” | iturday, — Asiatic, 2 P.m.; Westminster Medical, 


which was written for a prize, adjudged to the! 8p.m. 
celebrated Degerando, proposed by the Insti-| — 
tute of France; and he was shortly afterwards 
elected a corresponding member of that body. VASE IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

His “Essais de Philosophie, et Etudes de! To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

Esprit Hu:nain,” appeared in 1804, to which Dear S1r,—Having seen in your Journal for 
were appended some very remarkable essays of last week an account of a discovery of certain 
his friend and ancient preceptor Le Sage, of inscriptions found upon the Portland Vase, you 
whom he published a most interesting life in the will allow me to correct the error into which 
following year. He likewise published, in very | your informant has led you. The vase referred 
rapid succession, translations of the ‘* Rhetoric” to is that commonly known as the Hamilton 
of Blair ; the essays and posthumous works of Vase, it being by far the best of that collection ; 
Adam Smith ; the ‘* Elements of Philosophy ” | and, indeed, scarcely a doubt can exist as to its 
of Dugald Stewart; the ‘* Essay on Population,”’ | being, up to the present moment, the very best 
by Malthus; ‘‘ Salt’s Travels in Abyssinia ;”’| specimen of Greek fictile art in the National 
the ‘* Conversations on Political Economy,” of| Collection. I am not aware of the locality 
his wife’s sister-in-lav, Mrs. Marcet; and|where this magnificent piece of design was 
many other works of less importance and in-!| found, but it is of the style of art which is 
terest. In 1823, at the age of seventy-two, generally supposed to have issued from the 
though still vigorous and active, both in body | manufactories of Nola in Campania; which 





and mind, he resigned the professorship of | 
natural philosophy, in wise anticipation of the| 
approach of that period of life when men natu- | 
rally feel reluctant to acknowledge the decline | 
of their faculties, or incompetent to perceive it. 
From this time, though still consulted by his 
colleagues and fellow-citizens on every im- 
portant subject connected with the Academy 
% the state, he retired into the bosom of his 


are secondary in point of age to those made 
at Vulci, but are unrivalled in the deep black, 
or metallic tint approaching an invisible green, 
of their back-grounds, and the deep red or 
orange material which is seen upon the surface 
in the parts indicative of the figures, and in their 
execution and elegance. The vase is large, 
approaching a couple of feet in height, and its 
shape nearly approaches those we see on the 


heads of the sigePéea, or female water-drawers, 
on several efforts of the Vulcian artists. M, 
Panofka has termed the shape calpé ; in which 
he has been followed by M. Edward Ger- 
hard; which will be sufficient to direct any 
inquirer as to its form, although I suspend 
giving any opinion as to the propriety of con- 
ferring it on any particular vase. That the 
vase has always been of the highest estimation, 
I need only point out that it appears in the 
portrait of Sir W. Hamilton, in the Print-room, 
at his side, and it has obtained the highest 
encomiums of all true judges of ancient art. 
M. Gerhard, in examining this vase during his 
stay in England this year, found out a name 
over the head of one of the personages ; another 
was pointed out, and all the inscriptions sub- 
sequently discovered. From this it appears 
that the myth, or story, is totally distinct from 
that assigned to it by M. d’Hancarville, in his 
publication of the vases of the Hamilton Collec- 
tion. The names of almost every figure are 
inscribed upon the vase, with the addition of 
that of the maker; but justice requires they 
should await the explanation of M. Gerhard, 
who is on the eve of publishing them, having 
had drawings made of the vase for that pur- 
pose. This explanation is necessary, because 
the vase called the Portland Vase is fabricated 
of glass, consequently not fictile, and is never, 
l under any circumstances, removed from the 
| position where it is deposited by its noble pro- 
| prietor, A CoRRESPONDENT. 
London, 23d December, 1839. 





GRECIAN ANTIQUITIES. 
Tue British Museum has recently acquired, by 
purchase from the Rev. Mr. Arundale, a 
funeral monument executed in Asia Minor. 
It is in form of a stoa, or porch, and represents 
in the highest relief a youth who has apparently 
just issued from a bath: he is naked, standing 
with his peplon gracefully thrown upon his 
shoulder, and twisted round his left arm. In 
his right hand he holds a xytra, or strigil, 
‘and in his other some object of the toilet. On 
{the upper part of the monument is inscribed 
TPYPON EYTYXOYT .... ** Tryphon, the son 
of Eutychus”.... and the lacune, according 
to the ordinary form of sepulchral monuments, 
has probably contained his birth-place. The 
name of Tryphon is familiar to archeologists 





_ | during the epoch of the Seleucidz, as an usurper 
|so called possessed the Syrian crown for three 


jyears after the death of Antiochus the Sixth. 

|A grammarian of Alexandria, of the reign of 

| Augustus, and a slave, are known of the same 

Iname. The name of Eutychus also appears in 

the New Testament. The monument in ques- 

tion does not, in point of style, belong to 
the excellent character of work which charac- 
terised the second century previous to the 

Christian era, and more probably approaches 

the period of Augustus. It is of white marble, 

much stained and corroded with exposure to 
the weather; and has, to all appearance, been 
attached by iron rivets, or stanchions, to its 
place of destination. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Sketches in the Basque Provinces of Spain. 
Drawn and Lithographed by Sydney 
Crocker and Bligh Barker. M‘Lean. 

ALTHOUGH the spirited and masterly works 

of Roberts and Lewis have in some degree 

satisfied the public curiosity with respect to the 
picturesque scenery of Spain, and the no less 
picturesque character, costume, and manners of 
the Spanish people, the publication before us 





tends very agreeably to fill up the bold outline 
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sketched by the able artists to whom we have 
alluded ; the more especially, as it relates ex- 
clusively to that portion of Spain which ancient 
and modern history, and the political con- 
vulsions. which, to the disgrace of the other 
states of Europe, are still allowed to agitate it, 
combine to render peculiarly interesting. Of 
the twenty-three compositions which form the 
volume, we would point out as among the most 
pleasing, — ‘*Oyarzun,” ‘* Chapel Gorris,” 
*¢ Prado de San Sebastian,” ‘‘ El Fandango,” 
El Muleteir,” “ Hernani,”’ ‘* E] Padre Cura,” 
*¢ Bizcaino,” ‘* La Sefirita,’ ‘* Vittoria,” 
* Los Frayles,” and ‘“* Lago de Pasages.”” 


Stothard’s Illustrations of Bunyan’s Pilgrim's 
Progress. Seeleys. 

A REPUBLICATION of the lamented Stothard’s 

charming and characteristic designs from Bun- 

yan’s immortal work.—(Sce also Review.) 


GRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


THE meetings have commenced in December, 
instead of January; and the last will be in 
May instead of June,—an improvement in the 
regulations of this interesting association, 
since it will cut off one of the least agreeable, 
owing to the heat of summer, in which it was 
heretofore held. The first meeting was very 
well attended by members and their friends, and 
many objects of interest were placed on the 
tables. One was a woven portrait of Jaquard, 
the celebrated improver of the loom in France. 
It is woven by a process of his own invention, 
was executed to honour his memory, and is 
every way worthy of its object. So beautiful is 
the work, that the eminent engravers present 
at the meeting were deceived as to the style of 
the engraving. This work was sent to Mr. 
Morrison by the Committee of Manufactures of 
Lyons. Some fine specimens of still life by 
Daguerre were shewn, and they are exquisite 
representations in chiaro-scuro, but requiring 
to be examined in a particular light, and close. 
They are useless for the decoration of our walls, 
and are, from their being necessarily glazed, 
unfit for portfolios. The art is, hitherto, 
more curious than useful. Among the archi- 
tects’ drawings were Mr. Barry’s plans and 
elevations for the houses of parliament: they 
were exquisitely drawn, and very interesting as 
representations of what will be the finest 
structure in the world. Mr. Brockedon con- 
tributed a folio of drawings for a forthcoming 
work of selected Italian scenes. Mr. Arundale, 
some very interesting drawings of Colonel 
Vyse’s researches in the Pyramids of Egypt. 
Mr. Bell’s books of sketches and studies, and 
many other works, were shewn ; and the com- 
mencement of these gratifying meetings not 
only promised well for the season, but is evi- 
dence of the spirit with which the Graphic 
Society is sustained. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
WHY DID I LOVE! 


Why did I love! if only to be parted 
From the dear form I once deemed all mine own ? 
Broken in health and spirits,—broken-hearted, 
Where is the sorrow that I have not known ? 
Why did I love! 
Why did I love! I reck not; ’t was a gladness 
On her fair face to look, and kiss her brow ; 
And then she’d smile, and then away went Sadness— 
Sadness and she each other could not know. 
Why did I love! 


wa did I love! it could not be her beauty,— 
*T was not her beauty held in thrall my heart ; 
Minstrels may sing, ‘* Love is man’s sweetest duty ;” 
Ay, but ’tis one not all without a smart! 
Why did I love! 
I have not blamed. her—I could blame her never ; 
have been wronged, the lover and the loved; 





As flows the stream, so true-love loves for ever— 
Sorrow and sighs my passion’s strength have proved. 
Why did I love! 
Why am I left alone, while all around me 
Find some fond mate their lot in life to share ? 
Fetters, I may not, cannot k, have bound me— 
Else would I soar, free denizen of air! 
Why did I love! 
*T is a dark thraldom, when a dungeon prison 
some proud, eagle spirit, there confined ; 


Sees 
, Yet tis a darker, when Hope’s star, scarce risen, 


Sets, all at once, upon the prison’d mind. 
Why did I love! 
Norfolk Street, Dec. 20th. H.B 


STANZAS FOR NEW-YEAR’S EVE. 
No single trace of grief to-day— 

The world has banished sorrow ; 
Every living soul is gay, 

A year begins to-morrow. 
A thousand years are past and gone, 

And yet a thousand times 
Men have united every one, 

To welcome in their chimes ; 


Forgetting that they older grow, 
The more of years are sped, 

And that the one they welcome now 
May close upon them dead. 


Next year will be no fairer year 
Than any that are past ; 

Though time may dry the fallen tear, 
It makes it not the last. 


Desire may be the merrier guide, 
But Memory is more true ; 

And better knowledge has, beside, 
To teach us how to do. 


When Hope exceeds reality, 
It palls the treasured joy ; 

Its own reward—calm memory— 
Unpromised, cannot cloy. 


Poor are the noblest aims of man, 
Weak his most daring scheme ; 

Then, for the conduct of his plan, 
Better reflect than dream. 


For counsel, turn your gaze upon 
The past, an open book ; 

The future will be sometime gone, 
Then fitter for our look. 


But, hark:! from every church I hear 
That animating chime— 

A farewell to the parting year, 
A challenge to old Time. 


Now hundreds, that have cheated Sleep 
To see the new year in, 

Will to their beds contented creep, 
And laugh as though they win ! 


Come on, New Year! and though I greet 
Thee not when now begun, 
The next I shall no kinder meet, 
When thy brief sand is run. 
J.N.O. 


ANACREONTICA. 
I. 
Bd ply Afysis ve OnBns, x. TA. 
Srnec who will of Troy divine, 
Or of Thebes and Cadmus’ line; 
To me such themes no rapture bring,— 
My fettered heart alone I sing. 
Nor warrior on the tented plain, 
Nor galley on the heaving main, 
Me captive led :—ah, no! my hapless heart, 
’T was Beauty's eyes that shot the fatal dart. 
R. B.S. 
Il. 
Mn mt Quyns ogaca 
Thy Woridy, X. Te Ae 
Fly me not, although my tresses 
ow, alas! witb years are gray; 





Nor despise my fond caresses, 
Brightest bud of blooming May ! 
See! how fair yon garlands shine, 
Where with roses lilies twine ! 
R. B.S. 


ON LUCY SINGING. 


AGaln, fair Siren, sing that lay ;— 
Sweet was its melting close, 

As when at dawn the breath of May 
O’er new-waked violets blows. 


Saint Cecily, as legends feign, 
Drew angels from the sky ; 
And thou, with thy prevailing strain, 
Dost lift my soul on high. 
For seraph hymns let others long, 
Or music of the spheres ; 
While Lucy sings her ’witching song 
All heaven is in my ears. R. B.S. 





BIOGRAPHY. 
JAMES SMITH, ESQ. 
On Tuesday, died at his residence, in Craven 
Street, James Smith, Esq., in his sixty-fifth 
year. His life had been a pleasant one, and 
his death was calm and tranquil, though he 
had for many years suffered severely from 
gout. Of an associate and friend, to whom we 
were sincerely attached,—in whose company 
we have enjoyed so many gay and happy hours, 
the loss is yet too recent to allow us to say what 
our feelings would prompt. In society, good- 
humour, a vast fund of anecdote, the fruits of 
a memory of such extraordinary tenacity that 
it seemed to forget nothing he had ever seen, 
heard, or read; a playfulness of wit, a readi- 
ness to oblige, a total abstinence from every 
thing that could pain or offend ; in short, all the 
best qualities of a most agreeable, entertaining, 
and instructive member of social and intelli- 
gent circles, were combined in James Smith. 
No wonder that he was courted by them, and 
that the more intimately he was known the 
more highly was he esteemed and beloved. As 
one of the authors (with his brother, Horatio) 
of the * Rejected Addresses,” the best jeu 
d’esprit of the kind ever produced ; the popular 
appreciation of his talents ranked him among 
the most successful writers of our time: but 
the infinite number of his contributions to the 
facetie of the day, and the polite literature 
which fluats about without taking a separate 
and substantial form, would, if collected to- 
gether, stamp him as one of the most volumi- 
nous as well as most delightful ornaments of 
the press. Gentlemanly mirth and good fel- 
lowship have had an eclipse by his death ; and 
many, very many a cheerful party, will have 
a cast of sorrow thrown over it when his name. 
is named and his excellences remembered. 
DAVIES GILBERT, ESQ. 

Scrence has also, and on the same day, suf- 
fered a heavy loss by the decease of Mr. Davies 
Gilbert, at Eastbourne, aged seventy-three. 
Mr. Gilbert was long a distinguished member 
of parliament, and for a while ‘President of 
the Royal Society. To write a memoir or 
character of him, whose long life was 80 
devoted to important objects, would require 
many sheets, and we have but a small space to 
allow. Suffice it, therefore, to notice, that he 
was a man of extraordinary attainments, one 
of the first mathematicians of the age, much 
attached to literary pursuits, particularly of an 
antiquarian description, of a very amiable 
disposition, and of the most simple habits and 
manners. Universal respect attended him 
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throughout his career; and many attached 
friends will deplore his departure, even at the 
patriarchal period, beyond threescore and ten 
years. 


Ir is with great regret we announce the death 
of this able artist and excellent man. Mr. 
Allen was the son of an intelligent and re- 
spectable mathematical and optical instrument- 
maker in Birmingham. At the period of his 
boyhood, Birmingham was “ the great toy-shop | 
of Europe.” Among the fashionable produc- 
tions of that day were large teaboards, trays, | 
&c., on which were painted elaborate copies, | 
many of them executed with extraordinary 
skill, of “ The Death of Wolfe,” “ The Battle 
of La Hogue,” ** The Loss of the Halsewell, 
East Indiaman,” and similar subjects. Young 





Allen was engaged for some years in a manu-| — 


factory of those articles; anxious, however, to| 
devote himself to a more legitimate pursuit of 
the fine arts, he repaired to London, and be- 
came a student at the Royal Academy, where 
he was distinguished by the correctness of his 
eye and the facility of his hand, and obtained 
the silver medal for the best drawing of a 
figure from the life. Having thus laid the 
only sound foundation of eminence in his pro- 
fession, he endeavoured to obtain employment 
as an historical painter; but, like many other 
young artists of talent, was soon compelled to 
descend to portrait-painting, in which depart- 
ment of the arts he laboured for a considerable 
time with but scanty encouragement. At 
length, a gentleman from North Wales hap- 
pening to sit to him, was so pleased with the 
result, that he persuaded him to visit Wrex- 
ham ; and, being introduced to the principal 
families in that town and neighbourhood, Mr. 
Allen speedily found himself in extensive and 
lucrative practice. In this vicinity, occasion- 
ally making excursions to Manchester, Preston, 
Lancaster, Kendal, and other places in the 
north of England, he lived for several years 
respected and happy. Ambition, however, 
“that last infirmity of noble minds,” seduced | 
him to try his fortune again in the metropolis | 
and he took the house in Caroline Street, Bed-} 
ford Square, which had been formerly occupied | 
by Mr. Abbot. The experiment proved a, 
failure. In the country Mr. Allen had no} 





took place on the 19th of November, 1839, in 
the seventy-first year of his age. For above two 
years his health had been gradually decaying, his 
head reclined on one side, and his speech was 
not easily intelligible, but his mind was per- 
fectly clear until within a short period of his 
decease. His whole appearance was that of 
one ripe for the great change which the course 
of his reading, and the frame of his disposition, 
had led him patiently and humbly to contem- 
plate. The day before his death was a day of 
severe suffering, but he expired in the arms of 
his sister, Miss Allen, without a sigh. His re- 
mains were interred in the burying-ground of 
a neighbouring chapel, to the erection of which 
he had been a liberal contributor ; and never 
did the grave close over a man of greater kind- 
ness, firmness, independence, and integrity. 
W. H.W. 


THE DRAMA. 

PaNTOMIMES every where on Friday night ! 
We fear from our reports, however, that the 
Genius of the Scene hasdeparted. That broad 
humour and laughter-moving fun have almost 
made their final exewnt omnes from this species 
of entertainment, and that the introduction of 
the letters I O into its drama (converting it into 
D(10)rama) is very far from being an improve- 
ment. At Drury Lane, Jack Sheppard was 
the framework, and little of merriment could 
be expected from that theme. The masks were 





grotesque enough ; but, in truth, the announce. | 


ments in the bill of fare were superior to their 
fulfilment in representation. A  cocoa-nut 
dance was the most successful hit in the piece. 
The Columbine is rather thin, but danced well ; 


and the Harlequin, very agile. The Clown | 


and Pantaloon forgot that their parts required 
silence. The intolerable nuisance of their 
speaking was destructive of the pantomime, 
not only here but at Covent Garden, and other 
theatres. 


At Covent Garden the Introduction, with the 
Great Bed of Ware, was well done and amus- 


ing: but the rest fell off, with the exception of | 


three or four changes. The most laughable 
incident was an extempore one. A pig, en- 
gaged to come from a hog in armour, displayed 
singular talent, and leapt among the fiddlers 
with a squeak of most musical character. We 


equal, in London he had several superiors ;| ete not sure if an encore took place, but the 
added to which, he was much too modest and|Petformer reappeared on the stage, played at 
honourable a man to have recourse to any of | 20-PpeeP with Harlequin, and again descended | 
those petty artifices which are frequent ingre- inte the orchestra, breaking a lamp in his} 
dients in professional success. Durin Ce  amgerey managers must double his celery. | 
arduous struggle, Mr. Allen produced several | The chief fault of the whole was the perpetual | 
works which did him high credit, especially a| 8°i"g on of a double action, whilst the specta- | 
study from an old woman’s head ; which, under | TS could only attend to one. Thus Harle- 
the title’ of ‘ Resignation,” was exhibited at! 74%, Columbine, and the Merrie Devil, were 
Somerset House, and excited universal admira- | V°Tking away on one side ; and the Clown and | 





tion.* Even his most ordinary portrait had 


that in it which shewed that it was the per- | 


| Pantaloon getting up tricks and postures on| 
the other. The scenery and dresses were very | 


formance of no vulgar pencil. Finding, how-/£00d. When abridged, perhaps, these enter- 


ever, that he could not cope with such power- 
ful competitors as Lawrence, Beechey, Phillips, 
Shee, Owen, &c., he wisely broke up his town 
establishment, and returned to that provincial 
district in which he was lord of the ascendant. 
As old age advanced, Mr. Allen moderated his 
professional exertions ; until, eventually, being 
in easy, although not in affluent circumstances, 
he retired to Erdington, a small village near 
Birmingham, and there, in a cottage which he 
inhabited jointly with his two sisters, spent the 
remainder of his days in a truly philosophical 
and Christian spirit and manner. His death 


* This fine picture is, we believe, in the possession of 








Mr. Cooke, of Houston, in Yorkshire. 


|tainments, at both theatres, will tell more ef- 


fectually. We have not time to criticise the 
pictures. 


Adelphi.—Under the regular fairy-tale-like 
title of Harlequin and Mother Red Cap; or, 
Merlin and the Fairy Snowdrop, a pleasant 
pantomime is provided for our holyday friends 
at this theatre. We shall refrain from any 
remarks on it this week, as, from a small part 
of the stage having given way, the action of the 
tricks and transformations was considerably 
impeded. Still a few of the scenes, and one 
especially, in which the bold pantomimist ven- 
tured to shew off a little Prince Albert, a little 
Queen, and many little political characters, 


were loudly applauded. Still, under circum. 
stances, it would not be fair to give a decided 
opinion of the merits, but we may add that 
there is a splendid Or imek ika (a 
capital word, if our readers can understand 
what it means), consisting of some very beau- 
tiful scenery, painted by that promising artist, 
Mr. W. Jelbin. 





SHAKSPERE IN A NEW LIGHT. 

WE are favoured with a few specimens of a 
new selection of the Beauties of ** Shakspere, 
alias the Immortal Bard, alias the Swan of 
|Avon.” These are the words of our obliging 
|correspondent. Who that correspondent may 
|be we are uncertain; but his communication 
| being dated Little Pedlington, we incline to 
think him either the elegant Hoppy, or the 
tuneful Jubb. Had the learned Rummins been 
still living, we should undoubtingly have named 
him. 

It may be known to most of our readers that 
Dr. Dodd published a volume of ‘ Beauties,” 
collected from the same inexhaustible source ; 
and Dr. Dodd was hanged. We do not assert 
that he suffered for that particular offence ; nor 
shall we consider what fate our readers may 
think due to the perpetrator of the present t 
for giving publicity to it we excuse ourselves 
by pleading the holyday season, which permits 
| the indulgence in a little Tom-foolery. 


| Questions, Replies, and Obssrvations, selected for their 
| Wisdom or their Wit. 








| King John, Is this Ascension-day ?” 

| King John, Act V. Scene 1. 

| «« Prince. What say’st thou, Jack ?” 

| To which the witty Falstaff replies, 

| « The other night I fell asleep here behind the arras.” 
Henry IV. Act Ill, Scene 2. 

** Anne. I pray you, sir, walk in. 

| Slender. 1 had rather walk here, I thank you.” 

Merry Wives, Act 1. Scene 1. 


« Ford. ’Tis past eight already, sir. 
Falstaff. Is it ?” Ibid, Act III, Scene 5, 
** Olivia. Let the garden door be shut.” 
Twelfth Night, Act III. Seene 2. 


«« Duke. I pray you, tell me, hath any body inquired 
for me here to-day ? 
Marianne. You have not been inquired after: I have 
sat here all day.” 
Measure for Measure, Act 1V. Scene 1. 


«* Shylock. Antonio is a good man. 
Bassanio, Have you heard any imputation to the 
contrary ? 
Shylock. No, no, no, no, no, 
Merchant of Venice, Act I. Scene 2. 


«* Macbeth. Ride you this afternoon ? 
Banquo. Ay, my good lord.” 
Macbeth, Act III, Scene 1. 
«* Mach. Ring the alarum bell.” Ibid. Act V. Scene 5+ 


** Othello. Lend me thy handkerchief. 
Desdem, 1 have it not about me.” 
Othello, Act III. Scene 4, 
** Bardolph, Well met, Corporal Nym. 
Nym, Good morrow, Lieutenant Bardolph.” 
Henry V. Act Il. Scene 1. 
«* Gloster. Go, Lovel, with all speed to Doctor Shaw.” 
Richard III, Act III, Scene 5. 
«« King. Is ink and paper ready ? 
| ‘Rateliffe. It is, my lord.” Ibid. Act V. Scene 2 
| Juliet. At what o'clock to-morrow shall I send to 


ee 
Romeo. At the hour of nine.” 
Romeo and Juliet, Act Il. Scene 2, 
** Rosalind. Are you not good? 
Orlando. I hope so.” 
As You Like It, Act IV. Scene 1. 


** Jaques. Which is he that killed the deer ? 
lst Lord. Sir, it was I.” Ibid, Act IV. Scene 4, 
** Bernardo. Long live the king !” 
Hamlet, Act I. Scene 1, 
«* Hamlet. Where's your father? 
Ophelia. At home, my lord.” Ibid. Act III. Scene 1, 


1 back to Den- 


ark. 
Hamiet. 1 humbly thank you, sir.” 
, 101 Tbid. Act Ve Scene 2 





«* Osric. Your lordship is right 
m 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








SS 
: Kingly Dignity. 
** Crier. Henry, king of England, come into the court. 
King. Here !” ows VIII. Act II. Scene 2. 
«« Lear. Let me not stay a jot for dinner; £% get it 
ready.” i . Scene 1, 


King Lear, Act 
Patrician Condescension. 
** Coriolanus. Mother, I am going to the market-place.” 
Coriolanus, Act III, Scene 2. 
Impressive Roman Leave-taking. 
** Cassius. Good night, my lord. 
Brutus, Good night, good brother, 
Titinius. Good night, Lord Brutus. 
Brutus, Good night, every one.” 
Julius Caesar, Act IV, Scene 3. 
Caliban, a Teetotaller. 
* Caliban. Take his bottle from him.” 
Tempest, Act III. Scene 2. 
With this, which throws an entirely new 
light upon the character of the monster, we 
conclude ; so, commending these beauties to the 
admiration of our readers, we wish them a 
happy new year. 





VARIETIES. 

Jeu d’Esprit—The following piece of drol- 
lery was the return of a humorous friend of 
ours (whose name might readily be guessed 
even if we refrained from alluding to the author 
of * Paul Pry,” and historiographer of ** Little 
Pedlington,”) to an invitation for an evening 
party; which not only insisted on his company, 
but required to know what he could do for the 
entertainment of the company. In answer, he 





by Mr. P—— 


by Mr. P— 


> 
oe ee 


transmitted this langhable 
“ Programme of Mr. P——’s performances, 
at Mrs. A——’s Ball and Concert, on Tuesday 
evening, ——-——, 1839. 
Part the First. 
Overture, ‘ Freyschiitz’ Whistled by Mr. P—— 
— ed Aria, ‘Dove Sono’ -- +. +» by Mr. P—— 
Soncerto on three Violins (Paganini, in 
C minor) -- «+ «- ae oe ee by Mr —— 
Chorus, ‘ He gave them hail-stones’ Sung by Mr. P—~ 
Duet, ‘Crudel Perche’ -- .- Sung by Mr. P—— 
d Quartette, two Violins, Tenor an by Mr. P 
Violoncello (Beethoven) —-- } 7 
Grand Scena ed Aria, ‘ Miseri Pargolitti’ by Mr. P. 
(Medea) with two live Children -- } —— 
Grand Symphony (Haydn), No. 10 -.-- by Mr, P—— 
At the end of Part the First the Cachucha will be danced 
by Mr. P——, who will also exhibit his wonderful per- 
formances on One Tight Rope and a Half! 
Part the Second. 
Sinfonia Pastorale (Beethoven), in order 
to give the fullest effect to which he 
will ‘numerously augment’ himself 
Comic Song,‘ Angels ever bright and fair,’ 
ande! Se 66 40 66 se «4 
Grand Concertante, Piano-forte, Harp, 
Clarionet, French Horn, and} by Mr. P—— 
Double Drums * ee 
Coronation Anthem, (Handel) Sung by Mr. P— 
*O Nume Benefico,’ (Rossini) ar- Ss > 
ranged for six voices, and -- } Sung by Mr. P—— 
Glee, « Glorious Apollo’ -. +. +. Sung by Mr. P—— 
Fantasia, Flute and Oboe ----Composed by Mr. P. 
Me diAhdetaeat 
inale, ‘ arch in Saul,’ (Handel) 
performed on the Castanets .. } by Mr. P— 
*,* Inthe course of the evening Mr. P—— will have 
the honour of Jumping out of the Front Attic Window 
and in again; and the whole will be concluded by his un- 
paralleled feat of eating Seventeen Strawberry Ices and 
hree Wings of One Chicken! ! !” 


The Comet.—The comet, it appears, from 
letters in “ The Times,” was seen on Thursday 
morning by Sir J. South, at Kensington, and 
its daily position for the remainder of the year 
calculated from the Altona observations by Mr. 
W. S. B. Woolhouse. Sir James states that 
it was near Sigma in the constellation Serpens, 
and just entering that of Ophiuchus. It will 
reach its perihelion this day week. 

Literary Property in France.—In the king's 
speech, his majesty states to the Chambers 
that they will have to legislate on the con- 
dition of literary property and public in- 
struction,—two most important subjects. 

. The Post-Ofice Almanack, on a broad sheet, 
is valuable for giving us all the details of the 
new Post.Office Regulations, the sailizg of 





packets, charges, &c. &c.; in fact, all that one 
needs of information on the subject of episto- | 
lary correspondence. We observe that a notice | 
has been officially issued from the Post-Office, | 
charging this sheet as a piracy, and forbidding | 
its sale. 

The Metropolitan Bills of Mortality for the | 
year ending December 10th :-- 


Males christened - - 
Females -- -- 


eee 9455 
9564 


seer ereeeeeeeee Pee eeeeeee 


19019 
Males buried. «+sccsscccccsccsceccssess S406 
Females - - eoeecceccovecees $279 


16685 

Besides 832 still-born children (a large pro- | 
portion). Consumption is the most fatal dis- 
ease, the deaths from that cause alone amount- | 
ing to 1974; the next in order are convulsions, 
1218 ; inflammation, 677 ;* fever, 530 ;-+ mea- | 
sles, 478; dropsy, 451;¢ and casualties, 375. | 
We lament to see smallpox at the figure of 
239. 

Railroad Carriages.—The “ Prussian State | 
Gazette ” informs us, that a M. Kalkenheimer 
has invented a new kind of carriage for rail- 
ways, which will cost only 2500 francs each, | 
and which may be moved at the rate of six | 
French leagues in an hour, without steam or 
horse-power. It states that a carriage, con- | 
taining twenty-four persons, may be moved | 
with the force of a single man. 

Gilbert's Modern Atlas.—We have to ac- 
knowledge the first and second numbers of this 
pretty and-cheap atlas. The principal novelty | 
is, that the maps are accompanied by very | 
elaborate letterpress from the popular pen of | 
Mr. Robert Mudie. 

Amply provided for.— Two sailors were) 
one day sitting on the gunwale of their ship, | 
drinking grog, when one said to the other, | 
“ This is meat and drink, Jack:” he happened | 
at that moment to fall overboard, when his, 
facetious companion coolly said, ‘‘ And now 
you’ve got washing and lodging, Tom.” 


The Periodical Press in Germany is about | 
to be regulated by the promulgation of a gene-| 
ral law. | 

EPiGkAM. | 
A Gentleman Presents a Lady with a Ring. 
** AccepT sweet maid, this golden pledge, 
Nor let my gift offend ;— 
An emblem of my love for you, 
This circle has no end,” 
«« Sweet youth,” I do accept thy gift, 
Nor do I think I’m sinning ; 
’Tis also like my love for you, 
As it has no beginning.” —I. Sry. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Nearly ready, an Appendix (uniformly printed), to the 
London Catalogue of Books, containing the New Publi- | 
cations, and the New Editions of such Works as have 
been altered in price, &c. during the year 1839. 

No. I. of the ** Colonial Magazine, and Commercial- 
Maritime Journal,” a new monthly periodical edited by 
R. Montgomery Martin, Esq., is announced to begin the 
year. A periodical to make known the state of our 
colonies.has long been a desideratum; and in such 
hands, we trust, this will fulfil every public expectation. 


In the Press. 


The Life and Services of General Lord Harris, by the 
Right Hon. S. R. Lushington, his private secretary, and 
late Governor of Madras. With an Original Portrait.— 
The Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences, by Professor 
Whewell, Author of ‘* A History of the Inductive Sci- | 
ences.”—A new edition of ‘‘ Dr. D’ Oyly’s Life of Arch- 
bishop Sancroft.”—A History of Literature, by Dr. W. C. 
Taylor.—The Victory of Faith, and other Sermons, by | 
Julius Charles Hare, M.A.—A new edition of ‘* Fuller’s 


————_ $a | 


| 


* Besides the general head inflammation, there are | 
inflammation of the bowels, 160; of the brain, 134; aaal 
of the lungs, 315. 

, t Se Seas fever or ague, 6; scarlet, 471; 
yphus, 132. 
} Also dropsy on the brain, 229; on the chest, 38. 


12 vols. 8vo. 18s.—The New-Year’s Party, 


History of the University of Cambridge,” with Notes by 
Rev. M. Prickett, and P. Wright, Esq. M.A.—Elements 
of Statistical Science, by Dr. ‘Taylor.—Meteorology, b 
John Stevelly, Professor of Natural Philosophy in Bel- 
fast College. — Practical Geology and Mineralogy, by 
Joshua Trimmer, F.G.S.—The District Visitor’s Manual, 
with a Preface, by Rev. T. Dale, M.A.—Recreations in 
the Sciences, Vol. II. Recreations in Astronomy, by 

ev. Lewis Tomlinson.— A Narrative of a Voyage to 
Madeira, and along the Shores of the Mediterranean; 
including a Visit to Algiers, Tyre, Telmessus, Cyprus, 
&c. With Observations on the Present State and Pros- 
pects of the East, by W. R. Wilde, M.R.LA, 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Visits to Remarkable Places: Old Halls, Battle-Fields, 
&c, by William Howitt, 8vo. 21s.—The New Eton Greek 
Grammar; or, the Eton Greek Grammar in English, by 
C. Moody, 12mo, 4s.—Practical Observations on Various 
Subjects relating to Midwifery, by J. Hamilton, 8vo. 12s, 
—Thoughts on Duelling and the Christian Character, 
8vo. 4s.—Elements of Practical Agriculture, by David 
Low, Esq. 3d edition, 8vo. 18s.—Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclo- 

ia, Vol. CXX.: Swainson’s Habits and Instincts of 
i is, f.cap, 6s.—Continental India, by J. W. Massie, 
y the Rev. T. 
W. Aveling, 32mo. 2s.—Caunter’s Bible, with Martin and 
Westall’s Illustrations, medium 8vo. 21s.—Mary Howitt’s 
Strive and Thrive, 13mo, 2s. 6¢.—Hervey’s Reflections, 
new edition, 18mo. 4s. — Hobbe’s Latin Works, collected 
by Sir W. Molesworth, Vols. I. and II. 24s. — Ditto 
English ditto, Vols, I. LI. and IV. 36s.—Ditto Tripos and 
other Tracts, by ditto, 12s.—Flintoff’s Law of Real Pro- 
perty, Vol. II. 8vo, 11. — Up the Rhine, by Thos. Hood, 
post 8vo. 12s, — A Legend of Cloth Fair, and other Tales, 
f.cap, 88. 6d.—Turnbull’s Song of Azrael, and other Poems, 
12mo. 5s.— The Monk and the Married Man, 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 1. 11s. 6d. — Diary of the Times of George IV. 
Vols. III, and IV. post 8vo. 1fs.— Scott's Marmion, fifty- 
one Engravings, 16s.—Cottage Dialogues on St. Matthew, 
by D. i. W., 18mo. 3s. 6d.—Jesse’s Memoirs of the Court 
of England during the Reign of the Stuarts and the Pro- 
tectorate, 2 vols, 8vo. 1/. 8s. —Swain’s Shield of Dissent, 
12mo. 2s. 6d. — Philip’s Life and Opinions of Rev. W. 
Milne, post 8vo. 7s. 6d.— The Cabinet Lawyer, 12th 
edition, 18mo. 10s. 6d. — Modern Education, by Mrs. 
Marshall, 18mo. 2s.— Hack’s Grecian Stories, 12mo. 
new edition, 8s.— Diary of a Nun, 2 vols. post 8vo. 
1. ls. —The Wonders of the Microscope, new edition, 
square, 3s. 6d.— Lockhart’s Life of Scott, Vol. X. 
(completion), 12mo. 5s.— Home Park, a Tale, by 
Mary J. Shield, 12mo. 4s, — Guthrie’s Cicero on 
Oratory, new edition, 12mo. 6s. — Hind’s Principles 
and Practice of Arithmetic, 12mo, 4s. 6d.—Drew’s Essay 
on the Soul, 7th edition, post 8vo. 6s.—W. Black on 
Brewing, 2d edition, post 8vo. 12s,—The Letter-Bag of 
the Great Western; or, Life in a Steamer, by Sam Slick, 
post 8vo. 10s. 6d.—Rev. J, H. Todd’s Discourses on the 
Prophecies, 8vo. 14s. 
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December. 
Thursday.. 19 
Friday ---- 20 
Saturday -- 21 cove 
Sunday-+-+ 22 sere 
Monday -+ 23 eeee 
Tuesday ++ 24 tees 
Wednesday 25 tees 

Prevailing wind, S.W. 

Except the 25th, generally cloudy, with frequent and 
heavy showers of rain. 

Rain fallen, 1 inch and 5375 of an inch. 

Edmonton. CHARLES HENRY ADAMS, 


Thermometer. Barometer. 
From 37 to Sl 29°32 to 294 
coos 49 0+ 5 


29°40 
29°38 
29°50 
29°20 


29°44 29°56 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


*.* Sunday Publication of Newspapers.—A memorial, 
signed in a highly respectable manner by most of the 
principal newsvenders in the metropolis, sets forth the 
indecorum and hardship of their being obliged to dese- 
crate the Sabbath by the very busy publication of journals 
with which the readers might be equally well supplied on 
Saturdays and ——— At a time when many reforms 
have been effected in this respect, as regards other trades- 
men of every description, it does seem a pity, if any 
remedy can be adopted, that these persons, whose occu- 
pations throughout the week are so onerous, and require 
such active exertion, should be compelled to labour when 
all their fellow-men may enjoy rest of body and repose of 
mind. We'speak not of the higher claims of morality 
and religion, but simply on the ground that no class of 
the community ought to be condemned, if possible to be 
avoided, to incessant fatigue, without a holyday to refresh 
their efforts: we earnestly desire that this reasonable pro- 
position should meet with the most speedy and indulgent 
consideration from all the proprietors of newspapers whom 
it so much concerns, 

Poor Jack, by Captain ree ye illustrated by Stanfield 
(No. I.), begins in an original style which we like much. 
The parentage of Jack is well worthy of the author of 
‘Peter Simple,” and the whole promises fairly to be 
one of the author’s best and most characteristic naval 
fictions. 


The “ Christmas Sonnets” were too long for us. Many 





JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Aris. 
ITLE to ORDERS.—A Graduate of either |! 


University may obtain a Curacy, with Title to Orders, 
upon giving satisfactory references to the Kev. John Thomas, 
13 Parliament Street. 


On the Ist of January, 1840, and to be continued Monthly, 
price 2s. 6d. No. I. of 
HE COLONIAL MAGAZINE, and 


Commercial-M aritime “yy of the British "Em ire. 
P tl and West Indies, uate 
and South America, Asia, Anctalasia, Area and Eu 
Edited by ROBERT MONTGOME MARTIN, 
Author of “* The History of the Beitich Colonies,” "oa 
Be possessed of Colonies in a of the globe, has 


ludi 








ING’S COLLEGE, London.—_SENIOR 

be grea ee _ The Classes in Theology, the 

Classics, English and History, under 

the oR EE of the Princtoale and Pratnars the Rev. 

7. G. Hall, R. W. Browne, and T. Dale, will be reopened on’ 
Tuesday, the 2ist January. 

The jassics for Private Instruction in Hebrew, the Oriental, 
and other Foreign Languages, will also be resumed. 

Medical School.—The Spring Session will commence on Tues- 
day, the 2ist January. 

Civil Engineering, &c.—This department, under the superin- 
tendence of Professors Hall, Moseley, Daniell, and Wheatstone, 
and Mr. Bradley,Mr. E: Cowper, Mr. J. Tennant, and Mr. H.J. 
Castle, will be reopened on Tuesday, 21st January. 

Junior Department.—The Classes will recommence on Tues- 
day, = + January. 

Dec. 2 J. LONSDALE, B.D. Principal. 


N.B. ees are provided for such Students in the Senior 
or Medical Department as are desirous of residing in the College. 








ING’S COLLEGE, London. — Depart- 
ment of Civil Engineering and Science as applied to 
_Arts and Manufactures. 
The Classes in this L 
the 2ist January next. 
Mathematics—Professor Rev. T. G. Hall, M.A 
Natural Philosophy and Mechanics—Professor Rev. H 
ley, M.A. F.R.S. 
—— Theoretical and Practical — 
F 


will be R 





don Tuesday, 


P 


H. Mose- 
Professor Daniell, 


Experimental ene J AG ye Wheatstone, F.R.S. 

Geometrical Drawing, &c.—J. Bradley, Esq. 

Manufacturing, Art, and edi Cowper, Esq. 

Mineral . Tennant, F.G.S. 

Practical Surveying—H. J. Castle, Esq. 

Particulars may be obtained, upon application, at the Secre- 
tary's Office. J. LONSDALE, B.D, Principal. 

December 21, 1839. 





0 LECTU RERS. 
([HE LONDON ASSOCIATION of 
INSTITUTIONS are desirous of obtaining a complete 
List of the Lectures in England, and they request the favour of 
Lecturers te transmit to Mr. Coates, 59 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
their Names, Addresses, the Subjects which they Treat, whether 
they have Apparatus or Diagrams, their Terms, and the princi- 
pal places where they have lectured. 
Lincoln’ s Inn Fields, 19th December, 1839. 





O BE SOLD, A BARGAIN. THE 

LITERARY GAZETTE, from its Commencement tothe 

end of 1836, all half-bound calf, neat, only 4/. 10s. The early 
part of this valuable periodical is very scarce. Also, 

Blackwood’s Magazine from its commence- 
ment in 1817 to 1831, all half calf, neat, only 122. 12s. 

Quarterly Review, complete to 1838, with 
Indexes, 64 vols. all half calf, neat, 102. 10s. 

Dr. Rees’s Cyclopedia, new and complete in 
Parts, an original Subscription Copy, tine Impressions of the 
many Hundred Plates, 45 vols. 4to. for 14/. 14s. The cheapest 
copy that oon ever offered to the public. 

The above may be had, also (gratis) a Catalogue of Valuable 
Second-hand Books, at extraordinary low prices, of G. Willis, 37 
Princes Street, Leicester vinacrnonll 


MUSIC. 
200 Pieces of New and Popular Music for 14s. 6d. 


T= HARMONIST, Vol. I. comprising 

Selections from the best productions of all the great 
masters. English, Scotch, and Irish Melodies, with many of the 
National Airs of other Countries: embracing Overtures, Marches, 
Rondos, Quadrilles, Waltzes, and Gallopades; also Madrigals, 
Duets, and Glees, arranged for the Pianoforte, with Pieces occa- 
sionally for other Instruments, and for the Voice.—A Second 
Half-volume, in a wrapper, is just ready, containing upwards of 
100 pieces, for 6s, 6d, 


John Limbird’s Music Warehouse, 143 Strand. 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, 
On the Ist eas will be published, price 2s. 6d. 
tl. ofthe 


ORKS of BEAUMONT and 
FLETCHER. With an Introduction 
By ROBERT SOUTHEY, Esq. LL.D. 
To be completed in Sixteen Monthly Parts, 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 





PAUL PERIWINKLE; OR, THE PRESS-GANG. 
On Wednesday, the 1st of January, will be published, embel- 


lished with Two fine spirited Etchings by Phiz, price 1s. the 
new Number of 


HE ADVENTURES of PAUL PERI. 
I WINKLE; or, The Press-Gang. 
This popular Work will be regularly published every Month, 
until fally completed in Twenty Numbers. 
London: Printed for Thomas Tegg, 73 Cheapside; and sold by 
all Booksellers; also lent to read at all Cireulating Libraries in 
Town and Country. 





devoted to their peculiar an 


833 


On the Ist of January will = published, Part I. if oblong 4to. 


price 5s. 
LLUSTRATIONS of the CORPORAL 
and SPIRITUAL WORKS of MERCY, engraved in 
Outline, and accompanied with Anecdotes descriptive of each 
Plate, in Four Langu: 
By a Sister of the Religious Order of Our Lady of Lene: 
London: C. Dolman, 61 New Bond Street. 





ianaenees. 

“ion therefore, on the obvious want of such a work, on the 
high reputation of its Editor, .~ his personal aeeeeeeneee with 
our Colonies, the k with r the sup- 
port of every individual who cans on the intimate connexion 
between colonial and the of 
and commerce in ee 

Colonists of every class, at home and abroad; emigrants, rich 
and poor; merchants, ship-owners, and traders; all who possess 
friends or relatives in the Colonies, will find ample and authentic 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


TO scat AND GARDENERS. 
NE _ WORKS. 


LEMENTS of PRACTICAL AGRI. 


CULTURK, comy c ion of Plants, 








intelligence, arranged and classitied under distinct d 
Detailed Fyospectus may be had of all Booksellers and 
Newsvenders. 

Contents of No, I. 

1. Present State and Future Prospects of England—2. Celonisa- 

tion, Ancient and Modern—3. The Naval Power and Shipping of 
England—4. Canada—5. Commerce of India—6. Colonial Govern- 
ment, D seat —T. Emigration—8. French Cotonies—9. Opium Trade 

—10. Obituary, &c. 
Publishes for the Proprietors, by Fisher, Son, and Co. Newgate 
Street, ae (to whom Communications for the Editor, post- 
paid, a 0 be d); John C ublin; Johnson, 
and White am Co. — 








MR. AINSWORTH’S NEW oa ILLUSTRATED 
BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 
On January Ist, with the Magazines, will be 


_ H y of Di Animals, one the Economy of the 
i ‘m, vol. “Bro. new edition, with Additions, and above 200 
Weodcute,: 18s. ee lettered. 
By D ——, Low, Esq. F.R.S.E 
Professor of Agri n the ty of Edinburgh, &e. 





il, 
HE THEORY of HORTICULTURE; 


or, an Exposition of the ae Principles on which 
the ee of Gardening : are conduct 
Con = 1¢ d with Ve- 





Gara, 





the O : . 

oo vada thee by the pea te by the Stem—Action of 
the Leaves—Action of Flowers—Of the eatosention of the Fruit— 
Of Temp Of the Physiological al Principles u which the 

) i icul 'y depend: Of Bottom Heat 











ished, price ls. 
handsomely printed in 8vo. the Ist ime of 


HE TOWER OF LONDON; an His- 
torical Romance 
ace W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
hor of ** Rook wood,” “‘ Jack Sheppard,” &c. 
With Thee er on Steel in each Number, and Wood- 
George Cruikshank. 
*,* This eae to ey completed in Thirteen Numbers, will be 
the only monthly ‘publication illustrated by George Cruikshank, 
with the exception of a new edition of the Pilgrim's Progress, and 
Bentley's Miscellany. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 
*%% Orders received by all Booksellers. 





13 Great Mariborough Street. 
MR. THEODORE HOOK’S NEW WORK, 
In the January Number for 1840 of “Colburn’s New Monthly 
Magazine and Humorist,” will be commenced a New Story, by 
aud 


Mr. Theodore Hook, entitled 
SON S., 
To be continued monthly. 


ATHERS 
The January Number ofthis popular Periodical will also con- 
tain a by Lady Blessington, Mrs. ‘Trollope, John Poole, 
Esq., Nimrod, Douglas Jerrold, Esq., and other isionianns 
writers, 
he new year being a f. b 


— OF the hoist of the Soil Watering — OF Atmospherical 
Moi OfV: Of ~sowing—OF 
Seed-saving — Of Seed-packing—Of Avy senor A Eyes and 
Knaurs—Of Propagation by Leaves—Of Propagati y Cuttings 
—Of Propagation by Layers and Suckers—Of Propagation by Bud- 
ding and Grafting—Of Pruning—Of bo me rey he Potting—Of 
Transplanting—Of the Preservation of Races b —OF the 
improvement of Races—Of Resting—-Of Soil and oe 
By John Lindley, Ph. D. F.R.S, L.S. &c. &c. 
Author of “ An Introduction to Botany,’’ &c. &e. 
1 vol. 8vo. with a ae on Wood, price 12s. cloth, 
lettered, — ready. 


AYLDON’S ART of VALUING 
RENTS and TILLAGES, and the Tenant's Right of 
Entering and | Qalsting oe Pp d by several S of 
nm the Culti pur. sued on Soils in 
different Siteations. ‘Adapted to the Use of Lantlaha, Land 
Agents, Appraisers, Farmers, and Tenants. Fifth Edition, re- 
written and enlarged, by JOHN DONALDSON. With a Chap- 
ter on the Tithe Commutation Rent Charge, by a Gentleman of 
much experience on the Tithe Commission. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 








Iv. 
IR HUMPHRY DAVY’S AGRICUL. 
TURAL CHEMISTRY. With Notes by Dr. John Davy, 
With Ten Plates, 6th edition, 15s. 
Contents. — Introduction — Pca General Regph of Matter 





y for 
a Periodical, those who may now desire to become Subscribers 
are requested to send their orders immediately to their respective 
Booksellers. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





On the Ist of January will be published, price 188. in boards, 


NNISFOYLE ABBEY; a Tale of Modern 
Times. 
By DENIS IGNATIUS MORIARTY, Esq. 
Author of te The Wife Hunter,” “The Husband Hunter,” &c. 
London: C. Dolman, 61 New Bond Street. 





HE JOURNAL of the STATISTICAL 
SOCIETY eetcecigenss Part VI. Vol, II, will be pub- 
lished on the Ist of January, 1 
London: Charles Ruight 2 and Co. 22 Ludgate Street. 





THE ASIATIC JOURNAL for ae, 


1840, will contain eye 








movals, and A n India, upon the recent 
addition to the Indian Ar a A very full account of the Move- 
ments of the Army of the Indus will likewise be given, including 
General Orders, Casualties, &c. &c. The usual digest of local 
intelligence from the three Presidencies, Persia, Burmah, China, 
Australasia, South Africa, &c. &c. will likewise be copious. The 
literary department will comprehend papers of much interest. 
W. H. Allen and Co. 7 Leadenhall Street. 


In the first week ene will be published, t1 in 2 vols. post 8vo, 
price 14s. cloth binding, by Samuel Bagster and Sons, Pater. 
noster Kow, 


LIMPSES of the OLD WORLD; or, 
Excursions on the Continent (of Europe) and in the 
Island of Great Britain. 
By the Rev. JOHN CLARKE 
Rector of St- Anicew' 's Church, Philadelphia, United States. 


GEOLOGICAL TRANSACTIONS, ? 
OLUME V. PART II. will be published 
on the Ist of January 1840. 172 pages 4to. Sixteen Plates 
of Fossils, and coloured Maps and Sections, Eleven Woodcuts, 
and the following Papers :—Cautley, on the Fossils of the Sevalik 
Hills—Sedgwick and Murchison, on a Raised Beach in Barn- 
staple Bay—Williams, on the — Beach in Barnstaple Bay— 
Grant, on Cut kland, on part o! a 
Red Sandstone Aro seans ror Stutchbury, on Sauri 
mains in the en ocr noes larke, on the "Geolo 
of Suffolk—Sowerby, o1 0! 
Plates. Price to the Fellows, 16s. 6d.; to the Public, cg 
Sold at the Apartments of the Society, set 
The concluding part of Volume Vv. being ~~ ready, will be 
published. on the 21st of February, 











which I 4 lants—Soils 
—Nature and C ofthe A h and its Influence 
on Vegetables— Manures of Vegetable and Animal Origin — 
Manures of Minera! Origin or Fossil Manures—Improvement of 
Lands by Burning—Experiments on the Nutritive Qualities of 
Different Grasses, 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 





Now complete, in 7 vols. price 2/, 12s. in boards, 


HISTORY of ENGLAND; in which it 


is intended to consider Men and Events on Christian 


Principles. 
By HENRY WALTER, B.D. F.R.S. 

Rector of Hasilbury Bryan; late Fellow of St. John’ 's College, 
Cambridge; and Professor of Natural Philosophy in the East 
India Company's College, Hertford. 

Rivingtons, St. Paul's on and Waterloo Place, 


%%%* Any Volumes or Numbers may be had to complete Sets, 
A superior Edition may be had, on royal paper, 
price 3/. 3s, boards. 


THE FAMILY ae Vols. 70 and 71. 
Ingh vols. th ’ Eight Engravings, from 
Originals in the British Museum, price 10s, cloth boards, 


HE RUINS of CITIES. 
By CHARLES BUCKE, 
Author of “ The Harmonies and Sublimities of Nature;” 
forming Vols. 70 and 71 of the Family Library. 
*,° The Family Library will be completed in Eighty Volumes. 
London : Printed for Thomas Tegg, 73 Cheapside; and 
may be procured, by order, of all other sellers, 





n 12mo. price 7s. boards, the 2d edition of 


HRISTIAN WATCHFULNESS, in the 


Frepest ag —yert ‘and — 
e Rev. JOHN "AMES D.D, 
Prebendary Sensbevongh, af. _— Se St. John Baptist 
‘arish, in that 
J.,G., F.,andJ. Rivington, St, Paul's ee and Waterlao 
lace, Pall Mall. 
Also, by the same Author, 


A Comment upon the Collects. 
tion, 6s. 





SEASONABLE GIFTS. 
CABINET EDITION of the HOLY 


BIBLE, with Twenty- -four highly finished Steel Engra- 
vings, the authorized version t ly printed, and sanesbalitg 
bound, 10s. 6d.: 

A Cabinet. Edition of the Book of Common 








Prayer, with Ten Engravings, uniform in size and binding, 4s. 
7eFs WIN» Sel Ven Voorsiy 1 Paternoeter Rew.” 
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DR. HAMILTON'S MIDWIFERY. 
In | vol, 8vo, with 17 Engravings, price 12s. 
RACTICAL OBSERVATIONS on 
VARIOUS SUBJECTS RELATING to MIDWIFERY. 
By JAMES HAMILTON, M.D. ¥.R.S. 
Late P: of Medicine and Midwifery in the University 
of and en 
_,, Second Sy revised and en’ araet by the Author. 
Bell 2 Bank Street. Longman, 
Orme, and Co. Londen and ohn Cumming, Dublin, 
Of whom may be had, 

Dr. Hamilton’s Treatise on the Management 
of Female Complaints, with Hints for the Treatment of the Prin- 
cipal Diseases of Women and Children, by Dr. Hamilton, jun. 

edition, price 10s. 6d. 


Neatly mameaie in 18mo. pp. 336, price 5s at 


INSTREL MELODIES; a Collection 
of Lyrics. 
By HENRY BRANDRETH, M.A, F.S.A 
“On atecmer occasion we awarded to this clever ‘writer our 
praise, and have only to add ease the present volume sustains his 
ee a ne Gazett 
re is a pure spirit of a running through the 
Bs of these « elodies’ which will arenes them a kind greet- 
ing at every magia hag pry greed 
so, by the same ‘Author, 


eee Galena a ‘Collection of Poems. 


Field Flowers; a Collection of Poems. 
™ Longman, Orme, Green, and Longmans, Paternoster Row, 
London. 





Price 
Price 





COMPLETION OF THE FIRST, AND COMMENCEMENT 
OF A NEW VOLUME. 


HE INVENTOR'S ADVOCATE, and 
PATENTEE’S RECORDER; a Weekly British and 
— Miscellany of Inventions, Discoveries, and the Fine Arts. 
No. Vol. II. of this popular Journal, price 6d. Stamped (re- 
duced, with a view to give it a still more extended circulation, 
from &d.), will appear Jan. 4th, 1840, Vol. I. containing an 
elaborately compiled Index — is also sold separately, price 
8d.), will be ready in ny ud days, price 18s. handsomely bound. 
Asa be of and it will be 
found invaluable. 
Published’ by Ww. Kidd, 7 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden; to 
whom all Books, Prints, &c. for review, Advertisements, and 
bo ~ mana (under cover to “the Editor”), are to be for- 








MOODY’'s ETON GREEK GRAMMAR. 
In 12mo. price 4s. cloth, 
HE NEW ETON GREEK GRAMMAR; 
or, the Eton Grammar in English: in which the Syntax 
“ype translated in parallel columns, and the Analogy 
ofthe Greek and Latin Languages is explained. With many 
important Additions tothe Text, and Philosophical as well as 


Practical Notes. 
By CLEMENT MOODY, 
Magdalene Hail, Oxford ; Editor of the New Eton Latin 
Grammar. 
London : Longman, Orme, and Co. 





WEALTH OF NATIONS—M‘CULLOCH’S EDITION. 
In 1 large and po age printed vol. with two Portraits, price 
ha = edition, corrected throughout, and greatly en- 
AY 
bree of the WEALTH of NATIONS. 
By ADAM SMITH, LL.D. 
With a Life of the Author, an Introductory Discourse, Notes, 
and Supplemental! Dissertations, 
By J. R. M‘CULLOCH, Esq. 
%q* This Edition contains elaborate Notes on the New Poor 
Law Act, the Corn Laws, the Colonies, &c. 


A. and C. Black, and W. Tonaony #’ Longman and Co. 
ndon, 


QUIRY into the NATURE and 


HE MONTHLY CHRONICLE | for 
January contains :— 


1. Prospects of the Coming Session—2. Artesian Springs: 
the Water Companies — Sketches of Spanish Generals : 
a Il. Grace a, Novel Writing and Newspaper Criticism— 
5. Gleanings of Irish Characteristics : Screech the First — The 
Priest's Niece; The Priest's Dream—6. Modern Travellers and 
Travelling—-7. Recollections of Childhood, Part Second—8. Car- 
lyle’s French Revolution—Reviews of Recent Publications. 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 





HE MIRROR of LITERATURE. 
Vol. IT, for 1839, price 5s. 6d. is illustrated with a Steel- 
pms Portrait of Prince Albert, and upwards of 60 other magiee- 
ngs siesa teen interest; with 430 closely printed pages of Lite- 
ientific Novelties of the last six-months, embracing 

pon original and selecti NS pusen by Eminent Writers—an 
authentic account of the Eglin: Tournament, with a large 


Folding-plate, 
Londoa: John mmsesinten 143 Strand. 





Besant telat in 1 vol. post 8vo. price 9s. in tet, 


NRAY’S ELEGY in a COUNTRY 

CHURCHYARD. Each Stanza illustrated with an 

Engraving on Wood, from Thirty-three original Drawings ex- 
pressty made for the volume - the most eminent artists. 


A Poly; pation, of this a with inter-paged Transla- 
tions in’ reek, Latin, German, Itatian, and French Lan- 
gaages, 


aS 12. 
John Van Voorst, t Paternoster Row. 


HE OMNIPRESENCE of the DEITY. 


By the Rev. R. MONTGOMERY, A.M. Oxon. 
16th 


edition. 
Glasgow: John = Remingienn and Co. mary Ball, Arnold, 


Co.; and Whittaker and C 
w Burlington Street, Dec. 27. 


BENTLEY'S, NEW PUBLICA. 


TIONS. 


ME... 


Sam Slick’s Letter-Bag of the Great Western ; 
» Life in a Steamer. 
By the Author oft Sayings and Doings of Sam Slick, the 
Clockmaker.” 
1 vol. post 8vo. bound uniform with «The Clockmaker,” 
ne ~ 6d. 


Memoirs of the Court ‘of England during the 


Reign of the Stuarts. 
y J. H. Jesse, Esq 
2 vols. 8vo. with Bagravings from original Paintings. 


III. 
LADY CHATTERTON’S NEW NOVEL, 
A Good Match. 


To which are added, “ The Heiress of or gal and “ The 
Cathedral — 3 vo! 


Memoirs of Sir Sidney Smith, K.C.B. &c. 
By E. Howard, Esq. 
Author gece Rattlin the 
2 vols. &vo. with Portrai 
«A narrative at once ample in its details, impartial in its 
views, and clear and forcible in its style.""—Morning Herald. 








fer.” 


v. 
Mrs. Trollope’s One Fault ; a Novel. 


«¢ One of Mrs. _ Sealiegels ion Shams, hit off in her very best 
style.” —Dispatch 


New Works just ready for publication :— 


I. 

Norway and the Norwegians. 
By Robert Gordon Latham, M.A. 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 


Il. 
Captain Chamier’s Ben Brace, 
The Last of Nelson’s s Agamemnons, 
Complete for Six Shillings, with E ings from Designs by 
George Cruikshank. 
Forming the New Volume of 


The Standard Novels and Romances, 
To be published at the end of December. 





Ill. 
IN MONTHLY VOLUMES. 
The First complete and illustrated edition of 


The Letters of Horace Walpole, Karl of 
Orford, 


Including upwards of Three Hundred New Letters, Mer 
an uninterrupted Series from the Year 1735 to 1797. To which 
are added, Hanace Walpole’s Reminiscences. The whole now 
first collected, chronologically arranged, and illustrated with 
Explanatory Notes, from MS. and other Sources. 

*.* The Work will be comprised in 6 thick 8vo. vols. price 
lds, “each, handsomely bound. The First Volume wil! be pub- 
lished on January 1, 1840. 

Richard. Bentley, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in resmmeeron to Her Majesty. 


nil thick vol. 8vo. slit Plates, piten: Qis, 


‘WHE MATHEMATICAL PRINCIPLES 
of MECHANICAL PHILOSOPHY, and their Applica- 

tion to the Theory of Universal Gravitation. 

By JOHN HENRY PRATT, M.A. 

Fellow of Caius College. 
Published by J. and J. Deighton, Cambridge; J. H. Parker, 
Oxford; Milliken and Co. Dublin; Maclachlan and Steward, 
Edinburgh; John Parker, West Strand, London; and 

oss = Co. Calcutta. 
oe subjects treated of in this work are the fol- 
othe” e Principles of Statics: — Lever and its Applica- 
tions; Wheel and Axle; Toothed Wheels; Pulleys, Inclined 
Ptane; Wedge; Roofs; ‘Arches; Bridges; Notices of the Roofs 
of Westminster Hall, and Trinity College, Cambridge; Black- 
friar’s Bridge; King’s College Chapel; and other noted Build- 
ings; Suspension Bridges; Problems; Attractions ; ; Laplace’s 
Coeflicients. Principles of Dynamics: — Laws of Motion; 
Motion of a Particle; Central Orbits; Kepler's Laws; Motion 
of T'wo Particles; Lunar Theory; Planetary Theory; Stability 
of the System ; Snag sor Problems ; Motion ofa Rigid ys 
Kater’s Pend ion of the E ; Nutation of 
the Earth’s Axis; Motion ef a Vibrating Cord; General Dynami- 
cal Principles and Remarks; Problems. Principles of Hydro- 
statics: — Figure of the Earth; Clairant’s eee Internal 
Structure of the Earth; Form “of the Ocean and Atmosphere. 
Principles of Hydrodynamics :—Tides and Stability of the Ocean; 
Motion of the Planets and Comets in a Resisting Medium ; Sum- 
mary of Arguments in favour of the Theory of Universal 
Gravitation. 








f.cap f.cap 8vo. with c co oloured Plates, 4s. clot 


HEART of D DRESS; or, LADY'S GUIDE 


to the TOILETTE: with Directions for adapting the 





various parts of the Female —— to the Complexion an) 
‘igure; Hints on with Eng rs 
from Designs by y Frank Howard 


1, Esq 
Charles Tilt, Fleet Street; of whom may be had, 


Etiquette for the Ladies: Eighty Maxims on 
—— a and Accomplishments. 17th edition, price 1s. 
cloth, gilt. 


Etiquette for Gentlemen, with Hints on the 








Art of Conversation. 10th editien, price is. cloth. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


! 


| 












DEDICATED, BY SPECIAL PERMISSION, TO HER 
MAJESTY. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. price 18s. cloth, beautifully printed on the finest 
Paper, siege 5 i 4 — Map of India, and 13 fine 
AONE son W. 

IN £1 N’ T ‘A L INDIA: Travelling 
cs etches and Historical Recollections, illustrating the 

Antiquity, Religion, and Manners of the Hindoos; the Extent of 

British a H rae the yo of Missionary Operations, 

W. MASSIE »R.LA. 
Londen’ & “Ward and Co. Paternoster Row, 


LATIN DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS, 
Cheapest edition published, price 6s. 6d. well bound, 
INSWORTH’S LATIN DICTION. 
ARY, carefully tesigets 
E. H. BARKER, 
Editor of « Lempriere’s Classical Dictionary,’ * &c. 
= dessa School Library, 131 Fleet mueet. 


pu, ECCLESIASTICAL ALMANAC 
for Pcl Ree of our Lord M.DCCC,XL. With Notes, 

ts of the Saints, and Observations on 

the Chueh a Without Authority, but compiled from 
Authentic Sources, 


«“ Dies oe eructat verbum, et nox nocti indicat scientiam,"— 
Psaim xix, 
Lond: 








waane ; Published by J. Leslie, 52 Great Queen Street; 
¢ J. H, Parker, Oxford, 


4th edition, 12mo. 10s. 6d. cloth, lettered, 
OMESTIC DUTIES; or, Instructions 
to Married Ladies on the Management of their House- 
holds, &c. &c. 
By MRS. WILLIAM PARKES. 

** A perfect vade-mecum for the young married lady, who may 
Tesort to it on all questions of household economy and etiquette.” 
—New Monthly Magazine, 

ondon: Longman, Orme, and Co. 











n 12 vols Svo. price 8/, 3s. in board: 
HE | HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 
iest Period to the Death of Elizabeth, 
By SHARON T TURNER, Esq. F.A,S. R,A.S.L, &e. &e. 
Sold separately, as follows :— 
The Anglo-Saxons. 5th edition, 3 vols. 2/. 5s. 
The Middle Ages. 3d edition, 5 vols. 3/. 
Henry VIII. 3d edition, 2 vols. 26s. 
Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth. 2d edition, 


2 vols. 32s. 
London: Longman, Crate and Co. 


‘RASER’S MAGAZINE for JANUARY 


(besides the —— variety of articles) will contain 
@ paper of — interest, and one of unusual length, entitled 
EFACE TO OUR SECOND DECADE, 

lL Sketch 3 Politics from the English to the ol Revolu- 
tion—II. The Peace of 1815, and its Consequences to 1820— 
ILL. The Case of Queen Caroline—IV. The Pros erity and Panic 
of 1825—V. Canning; or, the Disunion of the Tories— VI. The 
Duke of Wellington, the Breaking of 1829, and Dispersion in 
1830—VII. The Whigs—VIII. Our Course of Criticism—IX. Our 
Politics and Theology—X. Our General Literature, our Por- 
trait Gallery, and its Necrology—XI. Our Quarrels and Libels.— 
XII. Prophecy ofa Return of the Tories, and a Programme of 
what we will do, and what we will not do, in that case. 

Subscribers’ Names for the ensuing year received at 915 Regent 


Street, and by all Booksellers in Town and Country. Price 
Half-a-crown Monthly. 
In 8vo. price 4s. 6d. Part VI. of 
DICTIONARY of PRACTICAL 


MEDICINE; comprising General Pathology, the Na- 
ture and Treatment of Diseases, Morbid Structures, and the 
Disorders” especially incidental to Climates, to the Sex, and 
to different Epochs of Life : with numerous Prescriptions for the 
Medicines recommended, &c. 

By JAMES COPL! AND, M.D, F.R.S. &c, &c. 
ondon: Longman, Orme, and Co. 





NEW PERIODICAL. 

Price ls. illustrated — two fine Steel Engravings, Part I. of 

THE JUVENILE 
ISTORICAL LIBRARY, for Youth, 
Schools, and Families. 
By Miss JUL IAC ORNER, 
Author of « oes on the History of Europe, a Sequel to 
all’s Historical Questions,” &c. &c. 

Being the aaah of a Series of Histories for the enter- 
tainment and instruction of Youth and Families; in which will 
be contained, not only the historical events of every civilised na- 
tion in the world, but a description of their people; their pro- 
gress in civilisation; their customs and magners; and the state of 
their arts, commerce, and manufactures, at various periods. 

In the execution of this arduous undertaking, two material 
points will be observed: the one, not to put forth as fact any 
Statement that is not well authenticated; the other, to avoid all 
that has hitherto made historical reading objectionable in fami- 
lies, or unattractive to youth. 

‘he history of any one country will seldom be extended beyond 
two parts; several will occupy only one; each country will be 
complete in itself; and every three or four parts will form one 

volume, c i from six to eight highly-finished 
steel engravings. 

The Juvenile Historical Library will therefore, it is presumed, 
be well adapted for School and Family reading, on account of its 
brevity, its simplicity, its propriety of language, and its truth. 

on hea Six Parts will appear in the following order :— 

Fi - 2 Parts. 
Each embellished with 

Spain and Portugal. ° 3 = four tine engravings. 

Sentioat Published by Dean and Munday, Threadneedle Street ; 
and may be obtained, by — from every Bookseller and News- 
man in the Uni 

Agents for Ireland Mache _ and Co. D’Olier Street, Dublin; 
Scotland, J. Menzies, Prince's Street, Edinburgh. 
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In 8vo, price Ss. 
A TREATISE ON THE 
ISEASES of the RECTUM. 
By JAMES SYME, F.R.S.E. 
Professor of Clinical Surgery in the University of Edinburgh. 


&o. &c. 
Adam and Charles nate } ondan Longman and Co. 
on 





DR. HOOK'S SE eERMOn ON ROMANISM. 
HE NOVELTIES “of ‘ROMANISM ; or, 


Popery Refuted by Tradition. A Sermon. 

By WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, D.D. 
Vicar of Leeds, and Chaplain to the Queen. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place; 

and the Booksellers at Leeds. 








In 12mo. with a Portrait, price 6s. in boards, the 12th editon of 
EMALE SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS, 
exemplifying a we irtues. 
B .» KING. 
Witha bonne of the Aut 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s en rom T Watertes Place. 





REV. HENRY oe SERMONS. NEW VOLUME. 
n 8vo. price 5s. in boards, 


ERMONS. preached at Cambridge, during 
the es of Novembe 
HENRY NELVILL, B.D, 
Minister of C a. Chapel, Camberwell; and “formerly Fellow 
and Tutor of St. Peter’s College, Cambri ridge. 
Published by request. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place; and 
sold by T. Stevenson, and J. and J. J. Deighton, Cambridge. 


Also, by the same Author, 


1. Sermons. 34d edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
2. Sermons, Volume theSecond. 2d edition, 
Bvo. 108. 6d, 


3. Sermons preached at Cambridge, in 1836. 
5th edition, 8vo. 5s. 

4, Sermons preached at Cambridge, in 1837. 
3d edition, 8vo. 5s, 


In 7 vols. f.cap 8vo. peices ~ 15s. A oo in oloth, with Portraits 
ignette Tit 

HE WORKS of MRS. HEMANS. 
With a Memoir by her Sister. 

The Se are published separately, bound in cloth, let- 
tered, with Vignette Titles, price 5s. each ; or elegantly bound in 
ss gilt edges, 9s. 6d. each: — 

Memoir of Mrs. Hemans—Wallace’s Invocation to Bruce— 
England and Spain, or Valour and Patriotism. 

2. Tales and Hoic Scenes, with other Poems and Transla- 
_ ms. 

- The Sceptie—The Siege of Valencia—and other Poems. 

ra The Forest Sunctuary—De Chatillon, or the Crusaders—with 
other Poems. 

5. The Vespers of Palermo; a Tragedy—Records of Woman— 
Miscellaneous Poems. 

6. Songs of the Affections— National Lyrics—Miscellaneous 


oems. 
7. om and Lyrics—Scenes and Hymns of Life—with other 


William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh ; ee Cadell, 
London; and John Cumming, Dublin 


J, C, LOUDON’S a TOOEEe \ wy ~y GARDENING. 
GRICULTURE, & 
E,NORSLOPEDIA of “GARDENING. 
With »early 1000 inant. _ New edition, 50s. 
“* No garden.ag boo ive, and uch 
an immense mass of Jt. has ever been submitted te. the 
public more free from error of the pen or the press.” —Month. Rev. 


thee of PLANTS. With 
Figures of nearly 10,000 Species. 2d edition, 3/. 18s. 6d. 
“The most useful and popular pie me work that has ever 
appeared in the English language.”—Jameson’s Philos. Journal. 


NCYCLOPZEDIA of AGRICULTURE. 
With nearly 1300 Engravings. 3d edition, 
** One of the most scientitic and justly popular weite of the 
present times.” —Stewart's Planter's Guide. 
Catalogue of all the New Plants introduced into Britain, 
ORTUS BRITANNICUS; or, Catalogue 
of all the Plants indigenous, cultivated in, or intro- 
duced to Britain. ae edition, with Second additional —— 








Bound in cloth, in f.cap 8vo. price 6s. a new edition of 

H E F O Y » \. 

By the same Author, 

Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life. 
6s. uniform with the above. 

Trials of "Margaret Lindsay. Price 6s. uni- 
form with the above. 

William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh ; Thomas Cadell, 

London; and John Cumming, Dublin. 
Who have my published, 

1. Solitary Hours. By Mrs. Southey. A 

new edition, price 5s. bound in cloth. 
By the same Authoress, 
Chapters on Churchyards. 2 vols. price 12s. 


The Birthday, and other Poems. Price 7s. 
2. The Life of Mansie Bene Tailor in 


Dalkeith. With Eight Ill i y G. Cr h price 8s. 
bound in cloth. 


3. Passages from the Diary of a late Phy- 


sician. By Samuel Warren, Esq. 8 vols. price 18s. 


Price 








5s. cloth 
ETTERS from GERMANY and 
ne 
AN AUTUMN TOURIST. 
London: Simptin, Marshall, and Co. 


me SOUTH SEA VOYAGE. 
it Svo, price 12s. cloth, 
MMHE NATURAL HISTORY of the 


SPERM WHALE, and a Sketch of a South Sea Whaling 


Voyage. 
By THOMAS BEALE, 

«“ The description of the anatomy, physiology, food, and habits 
of the sperm whale, as well as the modes of attacking and taking 
it, are the fullest published. The narrative of the voyage tells of 
hairbreadth ‘scapes, and affords some curious pictures of savage 
life, especially amongst that extensive and rarely visited archipe- 
lago which spreads from Australia to the Philippine Islands.”— 
Spectator. 





John Van Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 


HISTORY of BRITISH REPTILES. 
By THOMAS BELL, F.R.S. F.L.S. V.P.Z 
Professor of Zoology in King’s College, ‘ietne 
This volume contains a description of each species and variety 
formed in the British Isles, and an Engraving of each, with 
such other pictorial or anatomical Vignettes as were considered 
desirable the more fully to illustrate the text. Price 8s. 6d. demy 
vo. cloth, 
, A few copies have been printed in royal and imperial 8vo, 
“These remarks apply to each of the subjects which are con- 
tained in this very desirable volume, and place it upon a footin, 
which will justify its admission, not only into the library of the 
naturalist, bee into that of all who are attached to the fine arts. 
The production of a ga this will create a new era in publi- 
cation.”—Morning Hera 
John Van Veet, 1 Paternoster Row. 





In f,cap 8vo0, = bs be, engraved on Steel by Robinson, 
dition, being the 15th, o! 


THE COURSE of TIME; a Poem, in Ten 


Books. 
ROBERT POLLOK, A.M. 
Price 7s. 6d. a in cloth, or Rew elegantly bound in morocco, 


gilt leaves, 
ee William Blackwood and Sons. 7. c wae London ; 
and J, pact Dublin 











Handsomely printed in 8vo. price 15s. each vol. 
vn HISTORY of EUROPE, from the 
ommencement of the French Revolution to the Restor- 
ation of ne oo 
By ARCHIBALD ALISON, F.R.S. FE.’ 
Seven Volumes are published, 

The Eighth, which completes the Work, isin i press. 

“No work could have made such progress in national opinion 
without substantial qualities. Its vigour ‘of research and its 
manliness of principle, its accurate knowledge and its anima- 
tion of style, have been the grounds of its remarkable public 
favour, as. they are the guarantees for its permanent popularity.” 
—Blackwood. 

«The History of Europe during the French Revolution is indis- 
Pensable to all those who are forming collections on this subject. 
It is the completion of them all."—Preface to the French Transla- 
tem, by M.-Paquis. 

“The History of Europe during the French Revolution is by 
far the most remarkable historical work of the last century.”"— 
Foreign Quarterly Review. 

William ——— and Sons, Edinburgh ; Thomas Cadell, 
London; and John Cumming, Dublin, 





n tuck, PO 38. 6d. 
HE M EDICAL OCKET-BOOK for 
1840, containing space for Memoranda, and a great variety 
of useful Information 
B JOHN FOOTE, M.R.C.S. 
London: John Churchill, Princes Green, Soho. 





NEW WORKS, 
Printed for Longman, Orme, and Co. 


I, 
OWITT’S VISITS to OLD HALLS, 


Battle-Fields, and Scenes illustrative of striking Passages 


in English History and Poetry. Med. 8vo. with numerous Illus- 
\ 


trations by S. Williams, 2is. _ 


THE Rev. SYDNEY "SMITH'’S WORKS. 


Vol. IV. Svo. 12s. cloth, lettered. 


IIL. 
APTAIN MARRYAT’S AMERICA. 
Second and concluding Part, with Canada and the Pre- 
ee ofthe Indians. 3 vols. post 8vo. with Two Maps, 


OWITT’S BOY'S COUNTRY BOOK. 
Being the real Life of a Country Boy, written by Him- 
self. F.cap 8vo. with nearly 40 roe, 8s. cloth, lettered. 


(ons BOOK of | NATURE; a Popular 


Illustration of the General Laws and. Phenomena of 
Creation. 3d edition, 3 vols, f.cap 8vo. 94s. cloth, lettered, 


VI. 
OMAN in her SOCIAL and DOMES. 
TIC CHARACTER, By Mrs. John Sandford. 6th 
edition, f.cap 8vo. 6s. cloth, eo 


ON FEMALE IMPROVEMENT. By 
pl Mrs, John Sandford. 94 edition, f.cap 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth, 





Price 1s. handsomely printed in medium 8vo, the First 
Number of 


oO o R so: & 
By CAPTAIN MARRYAT, 
Author of “ Peter Simple,” &c. with Illustrations by 
Clarkson Stanfield, R.A 
« You hav’n't got never a copper for Poor Jack, your honour?” 
ondon: Longman, Orme, and Co 
n 8vo. price 14s. boards, 
ISCOURS: ES on the PROPHECIES 
RELATING to ANTICHRIST, —- before the 
alee of Dublin, at the Donellan “ ecth 
By JAME 3S HENTHORN TO DD, B.D, M.R.LA. 
Fellow of Trinity College and Treastrer of St. Patrick's 
Cathedral, Dublin 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, aol Waterloo Place; 
and Hodges and Smith, Dublit. 





In 8vo. " 12s. boards, the 2d on of 
OUR of D oTITORX, 
for A. AEA of True Christianity and Family 
a. Translated from the Original German, 
e Rev, E. J, BURROW, -D. F.R.S. and F.L.S. 
» St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 














ment, all the Plants introduced into Britain, all the 
newly discovered species, all the kinds originated in British 
gardens, up to March 1839: with a new Genera! Index to the 





whole work, includi I the Prepared under the 
direction of J. C. Louden, by wr H. Baxter, and revised by 
Don, F.L.S. 3ls. 6 





e 8s. 
** Ought to be in the aes some | practical gardener in the 
United Kingdom.”—New Monthly M 
_ Londen: gman, Orme, and Co. 


ni vol. post 8v0. 14s. cloth, lettered, 


MANUAI L of BRITISH COLEOP. 
TERA, or BEETLES; containing a description of all 
the Species of Beeties hitherto ascertained to inhabit Great 
Britain and Ireland, a Sas together with their Localities, 
Times and Places of A e, &e. 
By JAMES F ANCIS “STEPHENS, F.L.S. &c. 
Author of « Illustrations of British r~" peel &e. 
London: Longman, Orme, 





Price 3s. 6d. 
ARRATIVE of a RESIDENCE in 
SOUTH AFRICA. 
By THOMAS PRINGLE. 


Also, 
1. Elia. 2d Series, price 2s. 6d. 

2. Campbell’s Poetical Works. Price 2s. 6d. 
3. Poems, t by Serauel Rogers. Price ls. 6d. 


ard Moxon, Dover Street. 





Price 4s. 
N ESSAY on the OXFORD TRACTS, 
ontaining an Attempt to point out the Fundamental 
Error of the Religious System of their Authors. 
By the Author of “ Letters to the Authors of the ‘ Plain Tracts 
r Critical Times.’ 
London: T. Cadell, Strand; W. Blackwood and Sons, 
Edinbur, gh. 
2d edition, 2 vols. 12mo. cloth, 14s, 


HE CHRISTIAN EXODUS; or, the 


of the I lites from Egypt practically con- 
sidered, ina Series of Discourses. 
By the Rev. Kl P. BUDDICOM, 
Sneumons of St. men od 8 Church, Everton. 
Liverpool: Arthur Newling, 31 Ranelagh Street. 
London: J. Hatchard and Son, 187 Piccadilly. 





1 


COOKERY.—Price 5s Oi 
HE COOK’'S ORACLE, 
A new edition 
Mrs. Dalgairn’ 's Cookery. A new edition, 
=. “Additions, rice 6s. 
Robert Cadell p eaben Whittaker and Co. London; 
and all Booksellers. 





3 Great Marlborough “Street, Dec. 28. 
R. COLB U RN has just published 
the following NEW — — 


The Spitfire; a Nautical Romance. 
By Capt. Frederic Chamier. 3 vols. 


IL, 
The Duchess of St. Albans’ Memoirs, 
2d edition, with —— 2 = anes 8vo, with Two Portraits 
an Au! 


pa. 
lll. 
The Diary of a Nun. 


2 vols. = 8vo. 


Life and Adventures ‘of Michael Armstrong, 
the Sing =! Boy. 
Complete in 3 eon post <1 ag wwithail the Illustrations. 
The Conclusion of ts of the 
Diary of the Times of George IV. 


Being Vols. III, and I 
Cheaper edition, in post 8vo. 16s. of Portrait, &c. 


Also, just ready, 


Marian ; or, a Young Ma Maid’s Fortunes. 


By Mrs. 
Author of “ Lights and ae ig of Pieish Life,” &c. 3 vols. 
A Pilgrim = 5 ae and 8 ria. 
lg By Med eaten se my 3 _—_ 
Henry Colburn, oipbblishes) 13 Gh 13 Great Maribore Marlborough Street. 
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ELEGANT PRESENTS* FOR: THE SEASON. 
THE POEMS OF SPENSER. 


Edited by the Rev. J. MITFORD. 
5 vols. f.cap 8vo, Aldine Edition,  &. 


ALDINE EDITION OF THE. BRITISH POET S; 


inted Whitti ham containi: 
tall, oat Bi deonoita sad Nexes by the Rev. John 3 
or elegan' 


Pieces of each Author, hithertq unpublished, with Por- 
itford and the Rev. Alexander Dyce. F.cap Bv0, price 5s. ; 
in morocco, gilt leaves, ‘10s. 6d. each volume. 


The Authors already published are— 


Burns, 3 vols. 


1 wol, » 
Kirke White, 1 1 vol. 


Supp and Wy Wyatt, 2 vols, 
1 vol. 


Pope, 3 vols. 
» 2 vols. Goldsmith, 1 vol. 
Milton, 3 vols. 
Dryden, 5 vole, 
Parnell, 1 vol, 
Swift, 3 vols. 


Young, 2 vols. 
Akenside, 1 vol. 
Butler, 2 vols. 
vol. Prior, 2 vols. 
Falconer, 1 vol. 
Gray, 1 vol. 


#*,* Each Author may be purchased separately. 
WILLIAM PICKERING, PUBLISHER, CHANCERY LANE. 





th edition, 8vo. cloth, lettered, price 12s. 
A* EXPERIMENTAL INQUIRY into 
the LAWS ofthe VITAL FUNCTIONS, with a view 
copes the Inconsistencies of our present trines, and thus 
eapablish more correct Principles Tepecting the Nature and 
Treatment of theit Diss ased States. 
A. P. W. PHILIP, M.D. F.R.S.L. and E.” 
4th stan greatly onhapete both in the Physiological and 
Practical Parts. 
’ > Londen: Henry Renshaw, 356 Strand. 





a, i. vol. 8vo. price 15s. the 2d sien, yee sons eo age 
N O U' ated with ni rous Maps 


LINE * of « tthe SCIENCES MOF 


-D. 
PChest stry in the University paeeengen. 
London: H. Bailliere, 219 Regent S: 


In 1 vol. 12mo. price 10s. 6d. 
UNAR OBSERVATIONS. 
i Hast thou not dropped from heaven ? ? 
no. Outo’ the pets do assure you." 

« The most talented, met enil racy, Righees production that 
ever issued from p the press oe touch 
of the Lunar causti nthiy | 

wine fee Malis ‘impr, Marshall, and Co. 
urt. 








ARMY AND NAVY.—GIBRALTAR, 
Beautifully embellished, 4to. gilt. 
E R O 





K. 
T By seAres. HORT, 8ist Regiment. 
Dedicated, by express permission, to Her Majesty. 

“A ets richly meriting a place in iy boudoir a and regi- 
mental library, as well as in the lady's boudoir and private 
iewlen, of biblical art."—-United Service Journa 

“A splendid volume.—The soldier's offering. on Court Journal. 

Saanders and Othes 1 Fubtshers, Conduit Street. 


edition, in 1 vol. f.cap 8vo. Vignette Title, 6s. cloth, inet, 
HE CHRONOLOGY. of | HISTORY ; 
Tables, and § in dis- 
for ascertaining the Dates of Historical Events, and of 
and. Private Documents, from the earliest period to the 
present time. 
By Sir HARRIS NICOLAS, K.C.M. .G. 
“Until the publication of this work, there existed not, in our 
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